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Learn from past 


Ian Birchall is right that 
polemical exchanges can become 
“wearisome” (Letters, May 21). 
A common reason is that, shifting 
from issue to issue, they may fail 
to make progress on the original 
disputed question. 

Let me remind readers what this 
was in this case. My article, ‘Lenin 
avatars’ (April 30), argued that the 
treatment of the 150th anniversary 
of Lenin’s birth in the Morning Star, 
The Socialist and Socialist Worker 
and on the Revolutionary Socialism 
in the 21st Century website, in 
different ways used Lenin as an icon 
or ‘avatar’ for the different groups’ 
current politics. To this end, I drew 
attention to points which I argued 
were historical errors, or gaps in 
the reasoning, of these articles. 

Comrade Birchall’s first letter 
(May 7) claimed my article was 
“supercilious” - a characterisation 
he repeats in his latest letter. I 
saw no reason for making such a 
claim other than what followed: his 
allegation that I argued, “everyone’s 
out of step but us”. That 1s, that as 
a small minority we (the CPGB) 
and I in particular ought to display 
deference to the more successful 
‘Chiff tradition’ (I take it that 
comrade Birchal does not think 
we should display deference to the 
Morning Star when it uses Lenin in 
support of the history of ‘actually 
existing socialism’). This was the 
basic point of my first reply. 

In his latest letter comrade 
Birchall asserts that this argument 
of mine is the equivalent of 
“attributing to one’s opponent a 
position that they have not put”. 
But he still doesn’t explain what 
specifically about my April 30 
article is “supercilious”. And he 
responds to my giving examples 
of minorities being right by saying 
that many more minorities are 
wrong; and by putting in the same 
category David Icke, who is an 
obvious fantasist and should not be 
taken seriously, and Piers Corbyn, 
who is probably wrong, but offers 
evidence-based arguments which 
should be taken seriously. Thus 
his latest letter is still based on the 
claim that an argument is probably 
wrong if it comes from a small 
minority. 

By ‘deference’ I do not mean that 
comrade Birchall is arguing that we 
(the CPGB or I myself) should shut 
up altogether (which is how I think 
he must be understanding it when 
he says that I attribute to him a 
position he doesn’t hold). Rather, 
he seems to be claiming that we 
should give a stylistic tug of the 
forelock to the majority view in 
order to show humility on the basis 
of our own lack of numbers: that is, 
to display deference to the Socialist 
Workers Party (at least, presumably, 
when he was a member). 

This is also reflected in his later 
point that “we should start with a 
recognition that none of us have 
made the revolution”. I am all too 
familiar with this argument - it 
was made by supporters of the 
American SWP when they broke 
with Trotskyism in the early 1980s 
in the name of this recognition (they 
argued that western leftists needed 
to show such humility in relation to 
the Cuban leadership round Castro 
and to the Sandinistas, who had 
‘made the revolution’). 

This stylistic forelock-tugging 
to more famous authors 1s a fairly 
common feature of articles in 


left academic and semi-academic 
journals, including Jnternational 
Socialism and Historical 
Materialism. If the author is then 
going to go on to disagree with the 
fundamental premises of the person 
to whom the forelock is tugged, the 
action is merely obfuscatory. 


As commonly, however, the 
display of humility actually 
entails being enmeshed in _ the 


false assumptions of the person 
to whom this stylistic deference 
is paid. The most visible recent 
example of this effect is in relation 
to ‘intersectionality’, which has for 
the past several years served the 
agenda of imperialist warmongering 
(via ‘anti-Zionism equals  anti- 
Semitism’) and the interest of the 
labour bureaucracy in suppressing 
inconvenient speech. Forelock- 
tugging to ‘intersectionality’ 
views and authors has crippled the 
ability of the left to robustly defend 
freedom of speech against these 
political operations. 

Comrade Birchall’s first letter 
offered a number of arguments in 
favour of what can broadly be called 
the ‘Cliffite’ view of Leninism and 
the ‘party question’. I responded 
to these arguments in my May 14 
letter replying to him. From his 
non-response to these points in his 
May 21 letter I suppose I should 
take it that he accepts what I wrote. 
Instead, he moves onto other issues. 

Comrade Jack Conrad can 
‘fight his own battles’ as to the 
issue of programme discussions in 
the SWP, and the CPGB’s view - 
which I share - that we (meaning 
the left and the labour movement 
in general) can have no right 
to privacy or confidentiality in 
relation to political arguments and 
differences. 

As to comrade Birchall’s claim 
that we (CPGBers) never praise 
work by people whose _ broader 
politics we disagree with, I can 
right now recommend without 
qualification Allan Struthers’ 
article, ‘Rent strike in the Covid 
conjuncture?’ on the RS21 website 
(May 18) - a really serious attempt 
to engage a central question in the 
present crisis. I would also point 
to a number of my own reviews 
in this paper in the past, which 
unequivocally praise the book in 
question, even if they raise some 
points of difference. For example, 
my review of Boris Kagarlitsky’s 
Empire of the periphery (April 1 
2009); of Paul Mattick’s Business 
as usual (February 23 2012); 
of Richard B Day’s and Daniel 
Gaido’s Discovering imperialism 
(March 8 2012). 

Then there is my review of a book 
that engages directly with how past 
debates are relevant to the present, 
without being an immediate guide: 
John Riddell’s excellent ZJoward 
the united front collection of 
documents and debates from the 
Fourth Congress of Comintern 
(February 21 2013). It’s true that, 
as comrade Birchall says, we don’t 
have a “road map” for the future; 
but we can try to avoid ignoring 
the past in ways which lead us to 
make the same mistakes over and 
over again. 

Mike Macnair 
Oxford 


Not productive 


I was disappointed with Ben 
Lewis’s and Jack Conrad’s May 
21 comments on my letter of May 
14 regarding Lars T Lih, Lenin 
and Erfurtianism. They expressed 
strong disagreements with my 
conclusions, but ignored my 
reasons for making them. That 
is not a productive method for 
advancing debate. 


The core of my disagreement 
with Lih 1s that he says the primary 
goal of Lenin and the Russian 
Social Democratic Labour Party in 
overthrowing the autocracy was to 
obtain the “freedom” that the Social 
Democratic Party (SPD) already 
enjoyed under the German semi- 
absolutist monarchy. I said that this 
formulation substituted the goal of 
Russian liberalism for that of the 
Russian Social Democrats. The 
primary goal of the RSDLP was 
the establishment of a democratic 
republic with a worker and peasant 
majority, not just the freedom to 
Operate as an opposition party like 
the SPD under a state controlled 
by the bourgeoisie. The single best 
indication that Lih downplays this 
primary demand of the Russian 
programme is that the words 
“democratic republic” appear 
only once in Lenin rediscovered 
- and then only as a mass demand 
advanced by the workers and not 
as part of an analysis of the central 
ideological and political issue of 
the [skra period. 

Since I consider Lenin’s writings 
on democracy and _ political 
agitation during the IJskra period 
extraordinarily useful in analysing 
our political predicament in the US 
today, I think it is important to point 
out the flaws in Lih’s influential 
work. First question: do Lewis and 
Conrad not see this problem in Lih’s 
treatment of Russian Marxism? 

Seeing flaws in Lih’s 
characterisation of lLenin’s 
democratic ideology and politics, 
I naturally wanted to understand 
the reason for his oversight. I 
attributed it to his concept of 
Erfurtianism. Rather than anything 
I said about Lih’s work on Lenin, 
it was my criticism of Erfurtianism 
that triggered Lewis’s and Conrad’s 
rejoinders. I said I was astonished 
that Lih could write a more than 
600-page book seeking to equate 
orthodox Marxism with _ the 
Erfurt programme without once 
mentioning Engels’ criticism of 
that programme for not calling 
for the overthrow of the Prussian 
military state and the establishment 
of a democratic republic. Lewis 
and Conrad apparently find it 
astonishing that I brought up 
Engels’ critique at all. 

Lewis avoids any discussion of 
whether there was a problem with 
the SPD’s cautious tactics of legal 
electoralism by lecturing me for 
supposedly implying that Engels 
was an all-knowing revolutionary 
Cassandra, for ignoring the fact 
that the Erfurt programme was 
an improvement on the Gotha 
programme, and that Kautsky 
wasn’t personally responsible for 
the original draft of Erfurt. 

He protests too much. Kautsky 
himself was all too aware, 
particularly in The road to power 
(1909), that the SPD’s preferred 
tactic of a peaceful “battle of the 
ballot” within the undemocratic 
German state might have to give 
way to a legally forbidden “battle 
for the ballot”, perhaps employing 
the tactic of a mass strike. When 
such a mass battle for electoral 
reform and a democratic republic 
did break out in 1910, Rosa 
Luxemburg supported it, while 
Kautsky condemned it and refused 
to publish Luxemburg’s articles in 
Die Neue Zeit. Whether this episode 
constituted a crucial turning point 
in the degeneration of German 
social democracy is secondary to 
the recognition that the compromise 
embedded in the Erfurt programme 
for the sake of preserving the legal 
status of the party could not be 
contained forever. 

Engels was no Cassandra, but 


in his critique he did point out that 
peaceful, reformist complacency 
could leave the party unprepared in 
a political crisis: “To touch on that is 
dangerous, however. Nevertheless, 
somehow or other, the thing has 
to be attacked.” Lewis labels this 
reference to Engels’ concern about 
complacency “original  sin-type 
argumentation”. How clever. If 
we believe that Engels identified a 
genuine political threat, we are not 
supposed to talk about it, because 
then we would be guilty of original 
sin-type thinking about the history 
of the entire Second International. 

Just as a matter of personal 
history, I would hke to inform 
Lewis that the source of my thinking 
about tactics is not Marxism, 
but the US civil rights and anti- 
Vietnam war movements. In Martin 
Luther King’s famous ‘Letter from 
the Birmingham jail’, he declared 
that “the time is always ripe to 
do right. Now is the time to make 
real the promise of democracy.” In 
response to those who said the fight 
for freedom must wait for a more 
propitious moment, King replied: 
“This ‘Wait!’ has almost always 
meant ‘Never’.” I see parallels in 
the history of Marxism with King’s 
struggle against those who argued 
that the time wasn’t right for mass 
civil disobedience. 

Is this a search for original 
sin? I believe that studying 
those periods in history where 
similar tactical debates were most 
intense 1s the best way to educate 
ourselves about the complexities 
of challenging an undemocratic 
social and political order. One last 
question for Lewis: On what planet 
is investigating this problem of 
tactics a “recycling” of “cold war 
historiography”? 

Jack Conrad plays word games. 
He says that I paint Engels as 


a “rejectionist” of Erfurtianism 
because the Erfurt programme did 
not include his call for a democratic 
republic and the overthrow of the 
German military state. Rather than 
a rejectionist, Conrad claims that 
Engels was a “critical Erfurtian”’. 
I say this word play is hopelessly 
anachronistic, because the concept 
of Erfurtianism didn’t exist in 
1891. It was made up by Lars T 
Lih in 2006. Only the writings of 
Marx and Engels - collectively 
called Marxism or _ scientific 
socialism - existed in 1891, along 
with the efforts of social democrats 
in various countries to apply the 
general principles of Marxism to 
their particular national conditions. 
No-one at the time even dreamed 
that the Erfurt programme or 
Kautsky’s commentary deserved its 
own ‘ism’. 

Kautsky, in a passage from his 
commentary on Erfurt quoted by 
Lih, put the emphasis where it 
belongs: “In order for the socialist 
and the worker movements to 
become reconciled and to become 
fused into a single movement, 
socialism had to break out of the 
utopian way of thinking. This was 
the world-historical deed of Marx 
and Engels. In the Communist 
manifesto of 1847 they laid the 
scientific foundations of a new 
modern socialism, or, as we say 
today, of social democracy.” 
This  world-historical founding 
happened once, not a second time 
with Kautsky, who, as Lenin put it, 
only “reproduced the basic ideas of 
the Communist manifesto”. 

Let me give two examples where 
Lih’s concept of two foundations 
for Lenin’s thinking is misleading. 
One is the introductory paragraph 
of chapter 1 of Lenin rediscovered, 
where Lih first quotes Lenin’s 
acknowledgement that Kautsky’s 
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merger formula in his Erfurt 
commentary reproduced the basic 
ideas of the Manifesto. Lih goes 
on to say: “So important were 
these [two foundational] books to 
the young Lenin that he translated 
both of them into Russian.” Wow, 
sounds like solid proof that these 
two books carried almost equal 
weight in Lenin’s mind. It sounds 
that way until you find out that 
Lenin also translated other books 
from the west into’ Russian, 
including the Webbs’ History of 
trade unionism. You don’t establish 
intellectual influence by selectively 
picking only those books that fit 
your thesis. 

A second and more substantial 
example is Lih’s treatment of the 
draft programme produced by 
Plekhanov and the Emancipation of 
Labour group in 1885. Lih grants 
that this text formed the basis of 
Lenin’s own draft programmes, but 
then runs a check list comparing 
the Russian programme to _ the 
Erfurt programme and declares that 
Plekhanov’s draft was acceptable 
only because it passed the Erfurt 
test. This is pure invention. Lenin 
read widely and was a convinced 
follower of Plekhanov’s Marxism 
before he ever read Kautsky’s 
Erfurt commentary, because 
Plekhanov passed the check lst 
of the merger formula contained 
in the Communist manifesto and 
other writings by Marx and Engels. 
Neil Harding and Richard Mullin 
are much more reliable on Lenin’s 
early intellectual and_ political 
development than Lih. 

Once he gets away from trying to 
prove that Lenin was an Erfurtian 
rather than an orthodox follower 
of Marx and Engels, Lih has some 
very important things to say about 
the theory and content of Lenin’s 
agitational writings, the arguments 
in What is to be done? and the 
difference between what Lih calls 
Lenin’s concept of a revolutionary 
democratic party vs competing 
theories of a ‘class’ party. That’s 
what we should be talking about. 
Gil Schaeffer 
email 


Chase your tall 


During a discussion on the press at 
the Communist Forum on Sunday 
April 24 a comrade referred to 
The Guardian’s “long reads” - not 
as a recommendation, but as an 
example of what the mainstream 
media are doing now: in this case 
there are podcasts, as well as the 
printed version in the paper. 

I was struck by one of them: 
‘Rebecca Willis has spent years 
having candid discussions with 
politicians about climate change. 
This is what she learned ...’ (May 
21). A pretty thankless task, I think 
we can agree, and with no great 
surprises. 

She opens her chat with a 
young MP (all were anonymised, 
so they could talk freely), who 
said that “she regularly speaks 
for her party on climate change, 
telling people about the need for 
action to tackle emissions. And 
yet, she said, there was a catch: 
lots of people in the constituency 
she represents have jobs in an 
industry responsible for huge 
amounts of carbon pollution.” 

So there we have it: politicians 
want to do things, but there are 
problems. The conditions for 
human existence may be coming 
to an end, but there are jobs to 
consider. One would not expect an 
MP to have much interest in the 
‘social relations of production’ or 
of ‘alienated labour’. The result of 
this research is pretty much what 
you would expect - a lot of MPs 
are worried, but what can they do 
about it? 

As Greta Thunberg and many 


others are aware, they’re not 
actually going to do anything 
about it. As somebody or other 
said not so long ago, “Most people 
are better able to contemplate the 
end of humanity than they are to 
contemplate the end of capitalism.” 

It’s a bit like some of the 
arguments over Trident: the workers 
in Barrow-in-Furness need the jobs. 
Any government that would get rid 
of nuclear submarines, and hence 
leave Nato and an alliance with the 
US, is not going to leave workers 
on the scrap heap. In fact only a 
workers’ government could do such 
a thing: apart from anything else, 
there are plenty of old submarines 
that need dismantling. 

But what about climate change? 
The government was warned 
about a pandemic years ago - 
number one on the risk register! 
But doing anything about it was 
clearly too expensive - there are 
shares to support, bonuses to be 
paid and taxes to be avoided. But 
the pandemic was invisible, and 
largely still is. Climate change is 
rather more obvious: Australian 
fires, Californian fires, hurricanes, 
typhoons, floods, droughts. So I 
think that we can safely say that 
governments are not going to do 
anything - yet. 

The bourgeoisie will only act 
if they see that their interests are 
directly threatened or if they fear 
the enemy at the gates. In the latter 
case they will grant the smallest 
concessions they can and remove 
them later - or open fire. 

But this ‘long read’ was about 
British politicians, what about 
those who really know the danger? 
Extinction Rebellion has three 
demands in the UK. 
® Government must tell the truth by 
declaring a climate and ecological 
emergency, working with other 
institutions to communicate the 
urgency for change. 

@® Government must act now to 
halt biodiversity loss and reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions to net 
zero by 2025. 

@® Government must create and be 
led by the decisions of a Citizens 
Assembly on climate and ecological 
justice. 

That is, the government - a 
subset of the politicians already 
mentioned - must ‘do something’! 

So Extinction Rebellion is in the 
same quandary as the politicians 
above. Something must be done and 
the government must do it, But they 
are not going to - so shout louder. 

This 1s a common situation 
for liberals and much of the left, 
whoever they are. There has 
been, for instance, some excellent 
reporting in The Guardian 
(ignoring for now their keen 
witch-hunting): for instance, 
on the ‘Windrush generation’ 
scandal. It is only widely known 
because of this reporting, and the 
government continues to drag its 
feet - presumably in the hope that 
(1) most of the victims will die 
and (2) everyone else will forget 
about it. 

We have - often in The Guardian 
again - tragic, scandalous and 
criminal tales of the mistreatment 
of ethnic minorities, prisoners, 
immigrants and asylum-seekers, 
women, children The usual 
response is, again, that the 
government must ‘do something’ 
- sometimes that even reaches an 
editorial comment. The government 
continues not doing anything, or 
making things worse, but for a 
liberal the cry 1s enough - more 
cries to follow. 

Another ‘solution’ is that ‘we’ 
have to change. ‘We’ must stop 
looking away, ‘we’ must stop using 
so many plastic bags, ‘we’ must 
change how we live. ‘We’ are to 
blame. So we - or the government 


- need to do ‘something’. What else 
might we do? As is often said, the 
left in particular and the working 
class in general is currently very 
weak. But capitalism is still in 
terminal crisis, so what can we do? 

Clearly, socialists and_ the 
working class movement must 
continue to attack and castigate 
governments and politicians, but, 
as a further minimum, I suggest 
that we continue to read and 
support the Weekly Worker. I have 
been especially impressed by Jack 
Conrad’s ‘The importance of being 
programmed’ - in particular the last 
part, with “broad is bad, mass is 
good” (May 21). 

To fight climate change, for 
instance, we might get a ‘broad 
alliance’ of liberals and lefts, but 
then we would always have to 
worry about “lots of people in the 
constituency she represents have 
jobs in an industry responsible for 
huge amounts of carbon pollution”. 

It’s called ‘chasing your tail’. 
Jim Cook 
Reading 


No secession 


My view of the European Union 
is that it 1s a capitalist structure, 
perhaps proto-imperialist, but my 
analysis is different from that of 
much of the left. Though there is 
much wrong with the EU - and the 
same goes for the UK and the USA 
- I do not support secession from 
any of these, but rather call for their 
radical reform. However, I see at 
the moment no possibility of a mass 
working class movement which can 
achieve that in any of the three. 

I sense that a number of thinkers 
in your ranks are also against 
leaving the EU at the present 
conjuncture. Some clearly feel 
we are in desperate straits and 
I would add that the struggle to 
leave the EU only encourages the 
vilest political elements here and 
on the rest of the continent. The 
present events, including a massive 
depression triggered by a new 
infectious disease, really does look 
like the end of British pretensions 
to greatness in any form. 

I am in agreement with Walter 
Daum and Matthew _ Roberts, 
who call for a vote for Joe Biden 
(Letters, May 7). Not that I expect 
sunny, fertile uplands, let alone 
a new heaven and a new earth, 
under a president like Biden, but 
the alternative of four more years 
of Trump is surely a real threat to 
‘democracy’ internationally and US 
civil liberties, such as they are. 

Even our limited bourgeois kind 
of liberties is greatly preferable 
to a fascistic takeover of the most 
important country in the world 
in the nuclear era, where global 
warming is in full career. Things 
change politically, of course, and 
at the moment are doing so very 
swiftly. But, as far as I can see, there 
is no mass working class movement 
at the moment which could do the 
fundamental job anywhere on the 
planet. 

We have to hope that a mass 
left develops, even if we are not in 
agreement with it altogether, but 
find in it a milieu for our ideas to 
be debated, our activity supported 
and where, even if very small, we 
might have an impact. 

Ted Crawford 
London 


No thanks 


“Unlike Maren Clarke I am not a 
dogmatist. Rather than ignorantly 
dismissing Icke as a _ crackpot, 
why not engage with what he 
is saying?” writes Tony Clark 
(Letters, May 21). 

I am not a dogmatist; I am just 
a bit picky about where I go to get 
information. I could choose anyone 
of the six billion people on Earth, 


why pick David Icke? Engaging 
with him is a waste of time and 
energy. There must be literally 
millions of more interesting people 
to engage with. 

Personally I will take my 
information on viruses from an 
organisation that does the hard 
slog up the mountain of scientific 
research - all peer-reviewed and 
properly processed - rather than 
one-man-conspiracy theorist David 
Icke, who does a quick lap round 
his rather eccentric garden and 
wouldn’t know a peer review if it 
slapped him in the face. 

There 1s much money to be made 
in peddling lies. Surely one of the 
benefits of communism is_ that 
the truth will hold a much more 
vaunted space, given the money 
incentive to lie and spout claptrap 
will disappear. And the likes of 
Icke will possibly disappear with 
it. Though maybe he is just an 
attention-seeker (the one thing he 
isn’t is credible). 

“IT am _ willing to 
any argument which says _ that 
communism is not our natural 
state if it is presented in a serious 
way, says Tony Clark. And that 
is the difference between us, I am 
not willing to listen to any old 
argument. Frankly I don’t have the 
time - no-one does! 

Maren Clarke 
email 


Absurd 


A quick look at David Icke’s 
website shows the strange world in 
which he and his supporters live. 

Last October, an article by Makia 
Freeman recommends his latest book 
The trigger. Above the article is a 
picture of a Satanist pentacle and the 
words, “Sabbatean Frankist death 
cult did 9/11 and controls the world 
today”. We are reassured that Icke is 
not peddling “a Jewish conspiracy, 
not exactly ... it only appears to be 
so, because the inner core of those 
hiding behind Jews are Zionists, 
and the inner core of Zionism is 
Sabbatean-Frankism - a Satanic cult 
which exploits Jews to achieve its 
own ends.” 

Tony Clark’s suggestion that 
David Icke can be “engaged with”, 
as if he were a political journalist 
or a university lecturer, is absurd. 
Icke belongs with the followers 
of Lyndon LaRouche or L Ron 


listen to 


Hubbard. Discussion would be a 
waste of time. 

Donald King 

email 


He has to go 


Rugby Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition has been very critical of many 
of the aspects of the government’s 
handling of the Covid-19 crisis. We 
have written to our local Tory MP, 
Mark Pawsey, twice, outlining our 
concerns and we await his response 
with genuine interest. 

We would now like to give credit 
where it 1s due. Mark Pawsey has 
just written to all his constituents, 
calling on the government’s chief 
advisor, Dominic Cummings, to 
resign, or to be removed from 
office, for the breaking of lockdown 
rules during the pandemic. This 
is absolutely the right call to 
make. Cummings helped draft the 
lockdown guidelines, and these must 
apply equally to everyone, if we are 
to collectively beat this virus. 

He broke the lockdown guidance 
in a number of ways: 

1. On finding out his wife was ill, 
possibly with Covid-19, he went 
to see her and then, instead of 
immediately self-isolating for 14 
days as per the rule, he returned to 
work (at Nol0 Downing Street). 
The guidelines are quite clear about 
quarantine: seven days if you have 
Covid symptoms; 14 days if you 
have been in contact with someone 
who has the virus. 

2. He then drove 260 miles to 
Durham, rather than stay at home, 
which was the advice at the time. 
3. While in Durham, he drove 30 
miles to Barnard Castle. This was 
not for exercise, as allowed under 
the guidelines. He says they went 
to test his eyes while driving, but it 
was also his wife’s birthday! 

4. On that same day, they walked 
along the river Tees, when both of 
them should have been still been 
self-isolating. 

Dominic Cummings did not 
need anyone else to look after his 
child (and no-one else ended up 
looking after him anyway). He has a 
brother-in-law who lives nearby in 
London in case of any emergency. 

We therefore, on this occasion, 
fully agree with Mark Pawsey - 
Dominic Cummings has to go. 
Pete McLaren 
Secretary, Rugby Tusc 
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PDR 
Friday August 14 to Saturday August 22 2020 
Debates and discussion for the thinking left 


Due to the Covid-19 pandemic it looks like it will be impossible to hold 
Communist University at our usual venue of Goldsmiths. We apologise 
to comrades for this, especially those who have booked air flights from 
abroad. However, there is one advantage. We can invite many friends of 
the CPGB who otherwise might not be able to attend. As normal with 
Communist University we want to encourage full and frank debate. 
Including debate between different organisations, factions and trends 
in the working class movement. We will also try to experiment with 
socialising after the final session of the day. More details to follow 


Sessions will start at 10am and 3pm 
Almost certainly we will be using Zoom webinar, alongside which we will 
stream live on Facebook 


We already have a wide range of speakers booked, including Ilan Pappé, 
John Riddell, Lars T Lih, Hillel Ticktin, Moshé Machover, Paul Kelemen 
and Daniel Lazare, as well as leading CPGB comrades such as 
Mike Macnair, Yassamine Mather and Jack Conrad 


Please register your interest by emailing office@cpgb.org.uk 
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Run, run, run away 


Stan Keable of Labour Party Marxists fears that technical reasons are being used to hide rotten politics 


he Labour Representation 
TD conmite' executive has decided 

to ‘postpone’ the planned June 
27 online conference till some time in 
September. Why? 

A pre-conference timetable for the 
submission of motions, amendments 
and nominations had already been 
announced, including the facility for 
any 10 members to submit motions, 
ensuring that small factions could find 
expression. True, the morning session 
was to be taken up by a top-table panel of 
speakers, discussing “‘the tasks facing the 
left’, before the actual conference began 
in the afternoon. But this was to consist 
of “discussion on the statement from the 
LRC NEC and resolutions submitted 
by labour movement bodies, affiliated 
organisations and LRC local groups and 
members”! 

So why the decision to “postpone’”? 

We are told that at “‘a national level” 
the LRC’s executive is busy producing 
Labour Briefing (online only, during 
the pandemic lockdown), “as well as 
continuing to be active in our unions, 
local Labour parties, a wide range of 
campaigns and to respond to the political 
issues raised by C19”. Coronavirus 
and “grappling with new tech’, etc, 
has, though, left the LRC’s executive 
“overstretched”’: 


We did not believe we were in a 
position to agree a statement for 
conference that assessed the current 
political situation in the round and put 
forward a set of political priorities for 
the year ahead in time for affiliates, 
branches and members to discuss and 
amend for a conference in late June. 
So we overwhelmingly agreed to 
postpone until early September.’ 








a dressing down by the new Labour 
leader, Keir Starmer, they promised to 
fully abide by the regulations demanded 
by the witch-hunters and never again 
come within two metres of one of its 


Overwhelmingly? So, thankfully, a 
minority disagreed. Either way, let 
us get this right. The Labour Party 


can hold its conference online. UK John McDonnell has 


and EU representatives can negotiate undergone victims. 

online. Parliament can debate and vote . . 8 . LRC affiliates, of course, include 
online. The World Health Organisation a sickening political non-Labour organisations and amongst 
discusses Covid-19 online. But the decay its individual members are suspended 


“overstretched” LRC cannot go ahead 
with its agreed date. 

Frankly, we suspect that the real 
reason for the ‘postponement’ 1s 
political. Indeed, it is very likely that 
the real reason goes by the name of 
John McDonnell, the LRC’s president. 
The fear is surely that, if the conference 
went ahead, it would have been attended 
by many victims of the ‘Anti-Zionism 
equals anti-Semitism’ witch-hunt. To 
address such a conference could end 
McDonnell’s glorious political career 
in the Labour Party with his expulsion. 
After seeing what happened to fellow 
MPs Diane Abbott and Bell Ribeiro- 
Addy, he knows that is a real prospect. 

The LRC boasts of working “closely” 
with Jewish Voice for Labour and Red 
Labour to discuss how to give “clear 
responses” to the “major setback” for 
the Labour left, constituted by the “loss 
of the general election, the resignation of 
Corbyn, and the defeat of the left in the 
NEC elections” This “collaboration” 
led to the launch, on April 15, of Don’t 
Leave, Organise (DLO) - a “new broad, 
grassroots left network’. 

Following the first big Zoom | 
meeting organised by DLO on April 
30, where Abbott and Ribeiro-Addy 
spoke, they were accused of “sharing 
a platform” with expellees Jackie 
Walker and Tony Greenstein - guilt 
by contamination, like a virus. After 


and expelled Labour members. Being 
in the same room (even the same 
virtual ‘room’) with such people would 
undoubtedly get ‘comrade’ McDonnell 
into trouble with Starmer. So what 
should McDonnell and his friends do? 
Fight the witch-hunt and risk expulsion? 
Or cite technical reasons and ‘postpone’ 
the conference in the vain hope that the 
witch-hunt will be over by September? 
John McDonnell has undergone 
a sickening political decay. He, like 
Momentum owner Jon Lansman, helped 
lever the Labour Party into adopting the 
International Holocaust Remembrance 
Alliance’s so-called ‘definition’ of anti- 
Semitism: a definition which equates 
anti-Zionism with anti-Semitism. Not 
only that: McDonnell supported the 
reactionary “zero tolerance” doctrine 
in the face of the blatantly dishonest 
witch-hunt against socialist and leftwing 
activists. Such treachery, such a failure to 
stand in solidarity with wrongly accused 
comrades, whose innocence he cannot 
have doubted, should not be passed 
ee Over in silence. He certainly 
Fe should have been stripped of his 
position as LRC president. 
In place of the “straight-talking 
politics’ which carried Jeremy 
* — Corbyn to the leadership, he embodied 
cold calculation - and miscalculation at 
that: appease the Labour right and the 
Zionist lobby, allow Labour’s rank 


Does he dare be at the 
same online conference 
as witch-hunt victim 
Jackie Walker? 












and file to be witch-hunted, bullied and 
cowed into silence for fear of joining the 
long list of suspended and expelled, in the 
vain hope that such acquiescence would 
allow Labour to slip into government 
and deliver the imagined benefits of 
For the many, not the few. In this losing 
‘strategy’, comrades falsely accused of 
anti-Semitism, like Ken Livingstone, 
Tony Greenstein, Marc Wadsworth, 
Jackie Walker and many more (including 
myself, first falsely accused of anti- 
Semitism, then expelled from Labour 
for being a Marxist) were mere collateral 
damage. 

Keeping McDonnell as LRC 
president, as its figurehead, is like 
allowing Ramsay MacDonald to 
remain Labour Party leader after he 
had defected to lead the national (Tory) 
government in 1931. It will guarantee 
the LRC’s inability to struggle 
effectively for socialism (which does 
not appear amongst the LRC’s ‘Aims 
and objectives’, by the way*) or even 
for a “fully democratic” Labour Party 
(which does appear, in rule 2). As Keir 
Starmer’s new Blairite witch-finder 
general, David Evans, gears up as 
general secretary for a purge of the left 
likely to dwarf what the Labour right 
was able to get away with during the 
Corbyn period, either McDonnell must 
be removed as president or the LRC 
will be forced to throw out victims of 
the witch-hunt from its ranks. 

Dodging this choice is impossible. It 
is either him or us @ 


Notes 

1. labourrep.com/blog/2020/4/27/Irc-conference. 
2. Ibid. 

3. labourrep.com/blog/2020/4/16/dont-leave- 
organise. 

4. labourrep.com/what-we-do. 
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nother week, another disaster. 
As Joe Biden’s “You ain’t 
black” comment goes racing 
across the internet (see below), there 
has been a tendency to write it off as 
yet another verbal gaffe by a politician 
famous for letting his mouth rip 
before his brain is fully engaged. 
But it is not. In reality, the remark 
is a Freudian slip that pulls back the 
covers on the dismal relationship 
between the Democratic Party and 
the black Americans they supposedly 
champion. 

The relationship goes back 
to Thomas Jefferson, the party’s 
distant progenitor, who somehow 
managed to preach democracy, while 
defending slavery to the hilt. By the 
time Andrew Jackson entered the 
White House in 1829, Democrats had 
positioned themselves as the party of 
both northern workers and southern 
planters - a stance that would prove 
untenable even before the civil war 
came along. But, a century later, the 
relationship underwent a sea change 
when Franklin D Roosevelt’s ‘new 
deal’ reforms began attracting mass 
black support during the depression. 

Suddenly, Democrats were the 
party of white and black workers up 
north and segregationists down south - 
a straddle that proved more untenable 
still. In 1948, southern Dzixiecrats 
bolted the party under South Carolina 
segregationist Strom Thurmond. In 
1965, they rose in a fury when Lyndon 
Johnson pushed through an epic civil- 
rights bill, as mass black uprisings 
swept the urban north. In 1968, they 
deserted en masse when Richard 
Nixon set about winning them over to 
the ‘Grand Old Party’ (GOP) via his 
famous ‘southern strategy’. 

Democratic fortunes plummeted 
as a consequence. But then Biden set 
about placing the old alliance on a 
new footing. Winning a long-shot bid 
for the Senate from the former slave 
state of Delaware, he slowly pieced 
together a_ three-part programme 
based on (1) an end to desegregation, 
(2) affirmative action and (3) a 
reinvigorated war on drugs. 

The first contributed to the 
growing isolation of impoverished 
black communities, which in turn 
enabled black Democratic bosses to 
build political machines rivalling the 
old white Democratic machines of 
decades earlier. A new generation of 
powerful black Democratic leaders 
arose from Newark and New York 
to Chicago and San Francisco. The 
second rewarded the black middle 
class by allowing its sons and 
daughters to enter the professions, 
while doing nothing to benefit the 
black masses below, whose conditions 
in the wake of the 1960s riots were 
going from bad to worse. 


War on drugs 


But it was the third plank that was 
critical. Following peacenik George 
McGovern’s smashing defeat in 1972 
and then America’s humiliation in 
Vietnam in 1975, it allowed centrists 
to appeal to pro- and anti-war 
Democrats by presenting themselves 
as somehow both: ie, hostile to US 
intervention in central America, but 
more militant than thou when it came 
to a growing drug war at home. The 
result by the 1980s was a strange 
inversion, in which black Democrats 
like New York Congressman Charlie 
Rangel pushed for the appointment 
of a drug tsar so as to ramp the drug 
war up to ever higher levels, while 
Ronald Reagan did his best to resist 
the Democratic onslaught. 





Mr Lesser Evil ... is still a Mr Evil 


For centrist Democrats, it was a 
win-win strategy that enabled them 
to outflank the GOP on the right by 
putting thousands of troublesome 
young black males in prison. Everyone 
was pleased - white suburbanites, 
middle class blacks reeling from rising 
crime rates, and black politicians 
looking for a new club with which to 
bash the GOP. Charlie Rangel never 
sounded more like an old-time racist 
than when railing against young black 
drug dealers. He said in the mid-90s: 


These young entrepreneurs are so 
stupid that they can’t even count 
their money with a money counter. 
They have no idea what to do with 
the money, I mean after they get 
their mother a big television set 
and they buy some stupid Jeep 
with a boom system in it and 
they get every girl there is to like 
some gold teeth and some chains. 
If you told them, ‘Why don’t you 
go to Europe?’ it’s, “Which way is 
Europe?’! 


Young black men were thus stupid, 
greedy and violent, which is why 
Democrats were happy to lock them 
away. But the drug war had an added 
benefit: it actually made matters 
worse by coming down harder on 
smugglers of soft drugs, as opposed 
to hard substances that were more 
compact, more profitable and easier to 
conceal. Ounce for ounce, marijuana 
was more expensive than gold by the 
time Bill Clinton took office in early 
1993, while cocaine was completing 
its journey from a high-priced drug 
of the Hollywood elite to a cheap but 
ultra-potent high for the strung-out 
urban masses in the form of crack. 
More crime ensued, along with more 
hysteria, more arrests and more 
feverish rhetoric from Rangel and his 
white Democratic allies. 

In 1975, Biden teamed up with arch- 
segregationist Jesse Helms of North 
Carolina to introduce a bill aimed at 
halting school bussing. Seizing on 
drugs and crime, he reportedly told 
fellow Democrats following Jimmy 
Carter’s defeat in 1980: “Give me the 
crime issue ... and you’ll never have 
trouble with it in an election.” The 
next step was to turn the tables on the 
incoming Reagan administration by 
blasting it as too soft: “Violent crime is 
as real a threat to our national security 
as any foreign threat,” he said in 1982. 


“We have a military budget of $253 
billion in 1983, and yet in 1983 we’ll 
spend less than $3 billion a year to 
fight crime.” 

Reagan’s problem was not that he 
was too militaristic, evidently, but that 
he wasn’t militaristic enough. Joining 
with another southern segregationist 
- Senator Strom Thurmond of South 
Carolina - Biden introduced a bill in 
1982 that stepped up drug penalties, 
eliminated parole and reduced access 
to bail. Fortunately, Reagan vetoed 
it. Two years later, he introduced a 
modified version of the same bill that 
Reagan signed. In 1986, he introduced 
an anti-drug bill that lengthened 
sentences yet again and set sentencing 
standards for crack users that were a 
hundred times greater than standards 
for ordinary powdered cocaine. 
Movie execs went free, while poor 
blacks went to prison in droves. 

When George Bush I called for 
yet another drug-war escalation 
in 1989, Biden’s response was the 
same: it wasn’t enough. “America is 
under attack, literally under attack 
by an enemy that is well-financed, 
well-supplied and_ well-armed,” 
he said in the official Democratic 
response. “Here in America,” he 
continued, “the enemy is already 
ashore, and for the first time we are 
fighting and losing a war on our own 
soil”. He continued: 


What we need is another D-Day, 
not another Vietnam, not another 
limited war fought on the cheap 
and destined for stalemate and 
human tragedy ... 

In a nutshell, the president’s 
plan doesn’t include enough 
police officers to catch the violent 
thugs, not enough prosecutors to 
convict them, not enough judges 
to sentence them, and not enough 
prison cells to put them away for a 
long time.’ 


A few years later, he boasted: “The 
truth is, every major crime bill since 
1976 that’s come out of this Congress, 
every minor crime bill, has had the 
name of the Democratic senator from 
the state of Delaware: Joe Biden.” 
Significantly, Biden was still 
dovish in_ foreign-policy terms. 
He opposed aid to the Nicaraguan 
Contras, attacked Reagan’s loopy ‘Star 
Wars’ Strategic Defence Initiative, 
and voted against the first Persian 





Gulf War in 1990. But, as the drug 
issue began to fade, he abandoned 
one war for a growing list of others, 
reinventing himself as a Clintonite 
hawk by backing Nato intervention 
in Bosnia in 1994-95, the bombing 
of Serbia in 1999, the invasion of 
Afghanistan in 2001, ‘shock and 
awe’ in Iraq in 2003, intervention in 
Libya, Syria and Yemen in the wake 
of the 2011 ‘Arab Spring’, and covert 
assistance to al Qa’eda throughout.° 
If it no longer paid to be pro-war at 
home, then Biden would be doubly 
pro-war abroad. 


Ethnicity 

Which brings us to 2020. While 
continuing to outflank Republicans 
on the right by accusing Trump of 
being soft on China, he now insists 
that his ferocious anti-drug laws of 
the 1980s and 90s had nothing to do 
with the world’s highest incarceration 
rate and that black Americans should 
vote for him in November regardless, 
because the alternative under Trump 
is even worse.° 

This is the backdrop for Biden’s 
comment in his May 22 interview 
with a hip-hop radio host named 
Charlamagne tha God (née Lenard 
Larry McKelvey): “If you have a 
problem figuring out whether you’re 
for me or Trump, then you ain’t 
black.” 

The comment was _ revealing, 
because it suggests that Biden thinks 
Democrats own blacks to the point 
of determining who is in the fold 
and who is not. It implies that they 
can treat them as badly as they wish 
as long as Trump is even worse. It 
shows that they do not see voting as 
the matter of critical analysis, but as a 
function of identity. If you see yourself 
as African-American, then you should 
follow your instinct by voting for 
whomever the nation prefers. Where 
other ethnic or racial groups are 
subject to the usual political and class 
divisions, blacks are exempt. They 
alone must vote as one. 

“T think it’s racist (and essentialist) 
to tie someone’s racial or cultural 
identity to their politics,” tweeted 
Briahna Joy Gray, former national 
spokesman for the Bernie Sanders 
campaign. Quite right - and the fact 
that Biden felt obliged to put on a 
phony street accent made it all the 
more preposterous. Since black 
Americans are homogeneous, it 


The Biden disaster 


Daniel Lazare recalls the consistently reactionary politics of the Democratic presidential candidate 


A 


seemed to say, they must all talk the 
same way, so I’m going to show that 
I can speak the same lingo. 

Imagine if Trump told American 
Jews - in a vaudeville Yiddish accent, 
no less - that they’re not Jewish if they 
don’t vote Republican because of all 
he’s done for Binyamin Netanyahu. 
The reaction would be fast and 
furious. But after a pro-forma apology 
for being “so cavalier’, Biden thinks 
he can get away with it because he’s a 
Democrat and black Americans have 
nowhere else to go. 

Biden said a number of other 
things in the interview that were no 
less ridiculous. “I wrote an article 
back, I think, the 27th of January,” 
he declared. “Said this pandemic’s 
here, we should act.” But the article 
said nothing about the face masks 
and social distancing that have since 
proved so controversial,’ while the 
only thing he could come up with at 
a presidential debate a month later 
was to promise to get tough with 
China: 


I would be on the phone with 
China and making it clear, ‘We are 
going to need to be in your country. 
You have to be open. You have to 
be clear. We have to know what’s 
going on. We have to be there with 
you,’ and insist on it. 


(Needless to say, America would 
welcome with open arms a Chinese 
medical team that needed to be in the 
US to monitor Trump’s anti-Covid 
response. ) 

He insisted that he was not 
responsible for mass imprisonment, 
and he waffled for the umpteenth 
time on the question of marijuana 
legalisation, saying he would not act 
until its long-term effects are fully 
understood: “We should wait until 
the studies are done,” he said. “I 
think science matters.” But the issue 
has been studied to death, and, while 
Biden waits for yet another study to 
be completed - and then another and 
another - users will wind up behind 
bars, aS more and more lives are 
ruined. 

In the end, Biden’s message to 
black Americans is simple: vote for 
the Democratic plantation, because 
the GOP version is even worse @ 


Notes 


1. nytimes.com/1995/05/16/nyregion/rangel-s- 
voice-stronger-than-ever-dean-of-delegation- 
furious-over-cuts.html?pagewanted=all. 

2. theintercept.com/2019/09/17/the-untold-story- 
joe-biden-pushed-ronald-reagan-to-ramp-up- 
incarceration-not-the-other-way-around. 

3. The speech is available at www.c-span.org/ 
video/?8997-1/democratic-response-drug-policy- 
address. 

4. nytimes.com/2019/06/25/us/joe-biden-crime- 
laws.html. 

5. As chairman of the Senate foreign relations 
committee, Biden played a key role in winning 
approval for the Iraqi invasion, which he 
continued to support for years after. As for al 
Qa’eda, he told a Harvard audience in 2014: “the 
Saudis, the emiratis, etc, what were they doing? 
They were so determined to take down Assad and 
essentially have a proxy Sunni-Shia war ... they 
poured hundreds of millions of dollars and tens 
of thousands of tons of military weapons into 
anyone who would fight against Assad, except 
the people who were being supplied were al 
Nusra and al Qa’eda and the extremist elements 
of jihadis coming from other parts of the world.” 
Barack Obama’s only response was to order Biden 
to telephone officials in Riyadh and Dubai and 
apologise for being so indiscreet. Quote starts at 
53:35 at youtube.com/watch?v=dcK VCtg5dxM. 
6. With 2.2 million people behind bars and 
another 4.4 million on probation or parole, the 
number of Americans under the control of the 
criminal justice system in one form of another 
has increased 250% relative to population since 
1980. See sentencingproject.org/wp-content/ 
uploads/2016/01/Trends-in-US-Corrections.pdf. 
7. usatoday.com/story/opinion/2020/01/27/ 
coronavirus-donald-trump-made-us-less-prepared- 
joe-biden-column/4581710002. 
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Power, not office 





With the main parties still jockeying for position, James Harvey looks at the ongoing calls for a ‘left 
government’ with Sinn Fein 


s the political lockdown in 
Bow starts to ease, all 

parties are beginning to 
navigate their way through what will 
become the ‘new normal’ following 
the February general election and the 
stasis imposed by the coronavirus 
crisis. For both the main bourgeois 
parties - the ‘civil war parties’, Fine 
Gael and Fianna Fail - and the various 
outsiders jockeying for position, such 
as Sinn Féin, the Greens and a myriad 
of ‘independents’, the post-election 
period has thrown up a number of 
serious challenges. 

It is not just the Covid-19 crisis 
that has prevented political business 
as usual: the general _ election 
confirmed that the long-term decline 
in the political dominance of the civil 
war parties, which began in the 1980s 
and accelerated following the collapse 
of the Celtic Tiger in 2007-08, is 
continuing apace.' The new electoral 
arithmetic limited the options open 
to the previously dominant parties: 
neither Fine Gael or Fianna Fail could 
form a government without some 
kind of ‘arrangement’ involving the 
other. The only other possibility was 
building an unstable coalition from a 
rag-tag assortment of smaller parties, 
representing contradictory positions 
and interests.’ 

What gave the usual post-election 
political horse-trading an added twist 
for all the players in the game was 
the electoral success of Sinn Féin. 
The party had gained the largest 
share of the vote and tied with Fianna 
Fail as one of the two largest parties 
in the Dail with 37 TDs, making it 
potentially a serious actor in any 
political bargaining. However, 
despite some early hints by Fianna 
Fail that Sinn Féin might - just - be 
an acceptable coalition partner, this 
was never really likely for a variety 
of historical and electoral reasons.’ 
Recently the possible outlines of a 
form of coalition involving Fine Gael, 
Fianna Fail and the Greens, with some 
type of support from Labour and the 
Social Democrats, has started to 
emerge.° 


Left reaction 


The political disruption caused by 
the electoral rise of Sinn Féin and the 
corresponding crisis for the civil war 
parties has excited much attention 
amongst the range of groups which 
comprise the Irish left.° Although 
their parliamentary representation 
and share of the vote is small, a 
combination of the single transferable 
vote-proportional representation 
voting system and _ concentrated 
local support bases in cities such as 
Dublin and Cork give these groups a 
political voice and impact relatively 
greater than in other comparable 
European states.’ The successes and 
failures of their political campaigning 
and electoral interventions also 
provide Marxists with a case study 
of the politics of the various currents 
claiming to form the revolutionary 
left internationally. 

These wider issues are perhaps 
best encapsulated by the demand for 
a ‘left government’ that was advanced 
during the election campaign and, 
given the parliamentary arithmetic, 
assumed a particular importance 
in the days after the results were 
announced. Although the _ exact 
configuration of the parties in the Dail 
made a government without at least 
one of the civil war parties unlikely, 
and a ‘left government’ impossible, 


sections of the Irish left are still 
continuing to raise this demand. For 
example, on May 5, People Before 
Profit TD Richard Boyd-Barrett, in an 
open letter to Sinn Fein, suggests: 


... Sinn Féin, Solidarity-People 
Before Profit, Left Independents, 
the Social Democrats and others 
who see themselves on the left 
in Irish politics should renew our 
previously commenced efforts to 
develop an alternative programme 
for real change and press forward 
a campaign for a left government. 

Prior to the outbreak of Covid-19 
in Ireland, we had reached quite an 
advanced stage in our efforts with 
you and other left independents to 
develop such a programme and, 
while a pause in those discussions 
was inevitable in the context of the 
health emergency, we believe we 
should now resume those efforts 
with a view to finalising that 
programme and presenting it to the 
public. 

I feel that, more than ever, 
we owe it to those who voted for 
change on February 8 to offer a 
real alternative to the policies of 
Fine Gael and Fianna Fail and 
challenge the narrative that their 
return to power is inevitable.*® 


A key element in this analysis is the 
characterisation of Sinn Féin as a left 
party. Sinn Féin leaders have certainly 
benefitted electorally by presenting 
themselves as radical outsiders who 
challenge a corrupt system.’ The civil 
war parties reinforce this rebel image 
by emphasising the party’s historical 
connections with the IRA’s armed 
struggle in the six counties. For Fine 
Gael especially, this ‘shadow of the 
gunman’ makes Sinn Féin completely 
unacceptable as a party of government 
in Dublin, whilst for Sinn Féin this 
historical whiff of cordite does them 
no harm at all amongst their potential 
supporters in the urban working 
class.'° 

Marxists, however, should take 
neither of these assessments at face 
value. Despite the party’s origins in 
an insurrectionary mass movement 
for national liberation during the 
1970s and 1980s, in terms of its 
programme and its politics Sinn Féin 
is now clearly a bourgeois party - 
albeit one committed to a modified 
form of national capitalism.'' As 


an all-Ireland party it presents two 
faces: north of the border, it works the 
system and sits in the power-sharing 


executive implementing austerity, 
along with the Democratic Unionists 
(DUP). In these communalised 
politics of sectarian carve-ups, Sinn 
Féin’s role is to act as the voice of 
the nationalist middle class at the top 
table in Stormont. South of the border 
the party’s appeal appears to be much 
more radical and, in consequence, 
it has been successful from the late 
1990s in gaining electoral support 
in working class constituencies far 
removed in social composition and 
political tone from the traditional 
rural republican heartlands along the 
border. 

However, whilst ‘left’ Sinn Fein 
TDs such as Eoin O Broin have an 
established public profile as radical 
critics of ‘the system’ in areas such 
as housing and health policy, the 
party’s approach is actually one of 
cautious intervention and _ limited 
European social democracy. The 
openly expressed eagerness of Sinn 
Féin to go into government with the 
Dublin political establishment in the 
post-election period and the timidity 
of its programme for change shows 
the real nature of its politics.'* For 
example, in combining a ‘forensic’ 
analysis of the shortcomings of banks 
and financial institutions with stale 
platitudes of national consensus 
and calls for “real and meaningful 
solidarity from our banks and financial 
institutions”, Sinn Féin finance 
spokesman Pearse Doherty, shows 
that, far from being a revolutionary 
tribune, the party actually functions 
as a licensed critic which accepts 
the underlying framework of 
contemporary capitalism.'? Despite 
its ‘revolutionary’ past and current 
radical rhetoric, Sinn Féin is a 
capitalist party. 

The comrades from People Before 
Profit must surely be fully aware of its 
recent history, given that a critique of 
Sinn Féin as a pro-austerity, sectarian 
party of government at Stormont 
has been central in People Before 
Profit’s electoral campaigns in the 
Northern Ireland assembly elections 
in recent years.'* Furthermore, it has 
previously, and correctly, attacked 
Sinn Féin south of the border for 
shifting its position on taxation and 
cosying up to capitalism. Yet it persists 
in claiming that Sinn Féin could join 





a “left government’.'’? The rationale 
of Richard Boyd-Barrett’s continuing 
calls for such a government seems 
to largely rest on the ‘revolutionary’ 
situation that the formation of such 
a government could open up. In the 
aftermath of the election he argued: 


Even a short-lived minority left 
government could, with public 
support and mobilisation, quickly 
take some radical measures on 
housing, health, wages, the cost of 
living and climate action, and defy 
Fianna Fail and Fine Gael to vote 
against them. The tide for change 
in the election can be translated 
into a movement of people power 
that would force through some 
genuinely effective and radical 
measures that it would be difficult 
for Fianna Fail and Fine Gael to 
stop.’ 


Confusion 


In a broadly similar vein Cian 
Prendiville, writing on the website 
of Rise (part of the Solidarity-People 
Before Profit alliance), argues that 
after the election “there’s no going 
back”, but is less clear on “what’s 
ahead”.'’ He too calls for a “left 
government”, but for him this slogan 
is linked to “socialist policies”. 
Significantly, unlike People Before 
Profit, not only does he not include 
Sinn Féin, the Greens ef al in his 
definition of “the left’, but he correctly 
points out the capitalist character 
of their politics and their record in 
government at Stormont. Presumably 
then, Prendiville’s left is confined 
to the five TDs of Solidarity-People 
Before Profit? He does, after all, see 
great potential and a real possibility 
for radical change in campaigning 
around the left government slogan: 


With a bold approach, the socialist 
left can make a real impact. We 
can’t shy away from the desire 
for a left government: we must 
embrace it. We must explain 
why a left government will need 
socialist policies if the promises 
of change are to be kept ... While 
the surge in support for Sinn Féin 
reflects a desire for such radical 
change, we also cannot shy away 
from the reality that the Sinn Féin 
leadership, as it stands, do not ... 
The political and business elite 


will resist every policy which 
challenges their rule and _ their 
profiteering. The EU will try to 
impose its Thatcherite fiscal rules 
to block real change, as they 
did to Syriza in Greece. A left 
government will need to reject 
these anti-democratic, anti-worker 
diktats not just in words, but in 
deeds. That means going beyond 
mere parliamentary manoeuvres, 
and actually building a mass 
movement in the communities and 
workplaces." 


Whilst other currents of the Irish 
left seem to accept the underlying 
premises of this approach, there 
is some difference of emphasis, 
particularly on how far they explicitly 
call for a left government. The 
Socialist Party - a product of a split 
in the Committee for a Workers’ 
International and an affiliate of the 
International Socialist Alternative 
- supports negotiating with “any 
party that desires real change and is 
serious about fighting for the interests 
of ordinary working people and the 
young, and we are willing to do so”. 
It lays down a series of preconditions, 
but stresses that for 


real change, it’s necessary to break 
with the rigged capitalist economy 
through the democratic public 
control and ownership of the key 
wealth and economic resources. 
This is essential if the key problems 
society faces are to be tackled. 


Unlike People Before Profit 1t draws 
back from clearly including Sinn 
Féin as part of the left or in calling 
for left participation in government, 
but, although the SP seems to keep its 
options open, it does share many of 
the same underlying assumptions as 
its fellow-members of the Solidarity- 
People Before Profit Alliance, when it 
suggests: 


... Left and socialist TDs should 
not endorse an approach they do 
not think will deliver for ordinary 
working people, but should 
continue to organise and build for a 
genuine left, socialist government. 

However, we wish to state very 
clearly, if there was a choice for 
the next government between such 
an alternative new government, 
that doesn’t have the involvement 
of Fianna Fail or Fine Gael and a 
government dominated by Fianna 
Fail and Fine Gael, we would 
advocate that left and socialist TDs 
vote to allow the new government 
to come to power, while not 
participating in it. In that way, 
ordinary people will see in practice 
what approach and policies the 
new government implements, and 
our job will be to hold them to 
account on their promise of real 
change and proceed to organise 
workers, women and young people 
to continue the struggle for such 
real change. The potential to 
fight for change from below was 
illustrated in the campaign itself 
by the massive protest of childcare 
workers, the teachers’ strike and 
the ongoing anger on the pensions 
issue (my emphasis).”” 


One of the few groups not to join 
in these various calls for a left 
government is the CWl-Ireland. 
Whilst much of its positions and 
criticisms are essentially shaped by its 
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own factional history with the Socialist 
Party-Ireland and the recent split that 
produced the International Socialist 
Alternative, it correctly shies away 
from the calls for any left participation 
in government. It correctly criticises 
Sinn Féin’s economic policies and 
its willingness to cooperate with the 
civil war and other “establishment 
parties”. Likewise, in its analysis 
of the election results it accurately 
explains that the Sinn Féin vote 
had an anti-establishment character 
and that the party’s electoral surge 
shows widespread discontent and a 
“transformed landscape”.’° 

The CWI argues that “no party 
in the Dail currently offers a bold 
and consistent socialist programme 
Or perspectives” and so rejects the 
political horse-trading with Sinn 
Féin and Labour that would be 
inevitable for the formation of a left 
government. Instead it correctly calls 
for the building of a “strong Marxist 
current” - but the history of the CWI 
and its perspectives on the nature of 
the ‘mass party of the working class’ 
do not inspire confidence that it is 
capable of understanding either the 
type of programme or the strategy 
needed to create such a revolutionary 
current in Ireland.*’ 


Potential 


Prendiville’s analysis will be familiar 
to comrades who have been active 
in the British revolutionary left. His 
approach has much in common with 
Socialist Appeal and the International 
Marxist Tendency, as well as other 
groups that emerged from _ the 
Trotskyist tradition with their clarion 
calls of “Labour to power on a 
socialist programme!” over the past 
70 years. 

Whilst this demand - in a British 
context at least - was a response 
by Trotskyists to the electoral and 
political dominance of the Labour 
Party in the working class and the 
weakness of the revolutionary left, 
the problems of confronting reformist 
illusions and building a = mass 
revolutionary movement capable of 
leading the working class to power go 
back to the very origins of Marxism 
as an organised political party in the 
19th century.” 

Consequently, beginning with 
Marx’s analysis of the significance 
of the Paris Commune in 1870-71, 
and Engels’ contribution to the Erfurt 
programme of the German Social 
Democratic Party (SPD) in 1891, 
there is a considerable historical 
experience and corpus of literature on 
the relationship between participating 
in bourgeois governments, no matter 
how ‘left’, and the building of support 
for socialism amongst the working 
class.* Recent articles in this paper 
on the nature of Second International 
Marxism, the significance of the 
SPD as an influence on Bolshevism 
and the disputed political legacy 
of Karl Kautsky have explored and 
illuminated these themes.** Similar 
problems of confronting reformism 
and revisionism, and developing the 
revolutionary consciousness of the 
working class dominated the debates 
of the new Third International about 
the strategy of ‘going to the masses’ 
and ‘the united workers’ front’.” 
When it comes to those discussions 
on the united front, the comrades from 
Rise should certainly be aware of 
them: during their factional struggle 
within the CWI, Paul Murphy cited 
‘the united front’ as a justification 
for his strategy of ‘engaging’ with 
Sinn Féin’s electorate and with social 
forces outside the working class.”° 

However, the conclusions that 
Murphy (and the rest of the Irish 
left which continues to call for a 
“left government”, with or without 
“socialist policies”) needs to draw 
about the correct revolutionary 
strategy in Ireland and elsewhere 
can be found succinctly in the two 
resolutions published below.’’ The 


1900 resolution was adopted by 
the Paris Congress of the Second 
International and arose from a 
controversy about the participation ofa 
French socialist, Alexandre Millerand, 
in a liberal bourgeois government 
headed by Pierre Waldeck-Rousseau, 
and which also included the Marquis 
de Galliffet, who commanded troops 
during the bloody suppression of the 
Paris Commune. Whilst much of this 
criticism of Millerand had a moralistic 
character about sitting in the cabinet 
room with such a clear enemy of the 
working class, wider questions also 
emerged - both during the debates at 
the Congress and in the French and 
German socialist parties. 

The defenders of Millerand argued 
that participation in a reformist cabinet 
was essential to defend the French 
Republic, when its very existence was 
seriously threatened from the right, 
as well as being a way of achieving 
tangible reforms and gains for the 
working class in the future.** Drawing 
on similar arguments, revisionists in 
the German SPD also linked these 
French justifications to their own 
views on the political strategy of 
evolutionary socialism and gradual 
reform.” 

The 1900 resolution, which Karl 
Kautsky drafted, was a clearly elastic 
compromise that, whilst condemning 
participation in bourgeois 
governments, conceded that there 
could be situations in which socialists 
could enter coalitions temporarily. 
In defending his resolution, Kautsky 
made the type of distinction between 
questions of principle and questions of 
tactics which was increasingly central 
to debates in the SPD: “The question 
as to whether and to what extent the 
socialist proletariat can participate in 
a bourgeois government is a question 
of tactics, which has to be answered 
differently at different times and in 
different places.”*° 

The resolution adopted by the 
Socialist International in 1904 at its 
Amsterdam Congress followed the 
position agreed by the SPD at its 1903 
Dresden conference. This confirmed 
the ‘orthodox’ Marxist position of the 
leadership against Eduard Bernstein 
and the revisionists, and specifically 
ruled out the compromises and tactical 
shifts which had been conceded in 
1900. Although the Dresden resolution 
emerges from a ‘German’ debate, 
its rejection of “any responsibility 
whatever for the political and economic 
conditions based on _ capitalist 
production” was, and remains, a sine 
qua non for Marxists - as does the 
resulting opposition to “any methods 
tending to maintain the ruling class 
in power’. Furthermore, although 
based on the explicit repudiation of 
both Miullerand’s and _ Bernstein’s 
tactical reformism, it is clear that the 
declaration that “the Social Democracy 
could accept no share in_ the 
government within capitalist society” 
is not simply an ‘historical position’ 
without contemporary relevance. 

On this basis any number of 
objections can be made to the calls for 
a left or socialist government, ranging 
from the impossibility of socialism 
in one country - which is partially 
acknowledged by the references of 
the comrades in Rise to the experience 
of Syriza - or that the nature of the 
capitalist state does not make it a 
possible instrument of conscious 
working class self-emancipation. 

However, something even more 
fundamental to Marxism is at the root 
of this criticism of the demands for a 
left government. Underpinning both 
resolutions is an explicit assertion 
of the revolutionary potential of 
the working class and the objective 
conditions which are developing to 
make the revolutionary transformation 
of society not only possible, but 
essential for the future of humanity. 
The real focus of the resolutions is 
on how that revolutionary potential 
can be realised by developing and 


strengthening the consciousness of the 
working class through the subjective 
factor of a revolutionary party. 

As my summary of the debate on 
the Irish left about a “left government” 
has shown, these essential elements 
are missing from the discussion. Thus, 
it is not just the dangers of reformist 
capitulation by socialist ministers 
to the parliamentary embrace or 
sabotage by a reactionary state 
bureaucracy that the two resolutions 
draw to our attention. Rather it is 
the impact that participation in a 
bourgeois government, no matter how 
‘left’, will have on the development of 
that revolutionary subjectivity. 

If we understand socialism as 
a revolutionary transformation of 
capitalist property relations, resulting 
from conscious political action 
by the working class - as do those 
comrades in Ireland who lay claim 
to the banner of Marxism - then it is 
through the building of a party with 
a revolutionary programme, not the 
partial measures implied by the calls 
for a “left government’, that such 
a revolutionary movement will be 
forged @ 
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na modern democratic state the 
; conquest of political power by 

the proletariat cannot be effected 
by a coup de main, but must be the 
result of a long and toilsome work 
of proletarian organisation, political 
and economic, of the physical and 
moral regeneration of the working 
class, and of the gradual conquest of 
municipal and legislative assemblies. 

But in a country where 
governmental power is centralised, it 
cannot be conquered in a fragmentary 
manner. 

The entry of an isolated socialist 
into a bourgeois government cannot be 
regarded as the normal commencement 
of the conquest of political power, 
but only as a compulsory expedient, 
transitory and exceptional. 

If in some special instance the 
political situation necessitates this 
dangerous expedient, that is a question 
of tactics and not of principle; the 
International Congress is not called 
upon to pronounce on that point. But 
in any case, the entry of a socialist into 
a bourgeois government affords no 
hope of good results for the militant 
proletariat unless the great majority of 
the Socialist Party approves of this step 
and the socialist minister remains the 
delegate of his party. 

In the contrary case, in which such 
a minister becomes independent of 
the party or represents only a section 
of it, his intervention in a bourgeois 
ministry threatens disorganisation and 
confusion to the militant proletariat, 
threatens to weaken rather than to 
strengthen it, and hinders rather than 
advances the proletarian conquest of 
public powers. 

In any case, the Congress is of 
the opinion that, even in the most 
exceptional circumstances, a socialist 
ought to quit the ministry whenever the 
latter gives any proof of partiality in 
the struggle between capital and labour. 
No minister delegated by the Socialist 
Party can continue to participate in 
the government if the party concludes 
that this government has not observed 
absolute impartiality in the relations 
between capital and labour. 

The Congress reasserts that the 
class struggle forbids all alliances with 
any fraction whatever of the capitalist 
class. 

Even admitting that exceptional 
circumstances may sometimes 
render coalitions necessary (without 
confusion of party or tactics), these 
coalitions, which the party should 
seek to reduce to the smallest possible 
number until they entirely disappear, 
must not be permitted except insofar 
as their necessity is recognised by 
the district or national organisation to 
which the groups concerned belong @ 


resolutions 


Amsterdam, 1904 


lhe Congress condemns most 
Teveseaty the revisionist 

attempts, in the direction of 
changing our tried and victorious 
tactics based on the class struggle, and 
of replacing the conquest of the public 
powers through the supreme struggle 
with the bourgeoisie by a policy of 
concession to the established order. 

The consequence of such revisionist 
tactics would be to change us from 
a party seeking the swiftest possible 
transformation of bourgeois society 
into socialist society - from a party 
consequently revolutionary in the 
best sense of the word - into a party 
contenting itself with the reform of 
bourgeois society. 

Therefore the Congress, convinced 
- contrary to the present revisionist 
tendencies - that class antagonisms, 
far from diminishing, are intensifying, 
declares: 

1. That the party disclaims any 
responsibility whatever for the political 
and economic conditions based on 
capitalist production, and consequently 
could not approve any methods tending 
to maintain the ruling class in power. 

2. That the Social Democracy could 
accept no share in the government 
within capitalist society, as was definitely 
declared by the Kautsky resolution 
adopted by the international congress of 
Paris in 1900. 

The Congress moreover condemns 
any attempt made to veil the ever- 
growing class antagonism, for the 
purpose of facilitating an understanding 
with bourgeois parties. 

The Congress looks to the socialist 
parliamentary group to avail itself of 
its increased power - increased both by 
the greater number of its members and 
by the substantial growth of the body 
of electors behind it - to persevere in 
its propaganda toward the final goal of 
socialism, and, in conformity with our 
programme, to defend most resolutely 
the interests of the working class, the 
extension and consolidation of its 
political liberties, to demand equality 
of nights for all; to continue with more 
energy than ever the struggle against 
militarism, against the colonial and 
imperialistic policy, against all manner 
of injustice, slavery and exploitation; 
and, finally, to set itself energetically 
to improve social legislation to make 
it possible for the working class to 
accomplish its political and civilising 
mission @ 


These resolutions are taken 
from a book scheduled to be 
published by Haymarket Books 
in 2021 and edited by Mike Taber: 
Under the socialist banner: 
resolutions of the Second 
International, 1889-1912. 
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It’s not just Trump 


What are the prospects for China in the post-pandemic 2020s? Michael Roberts examines the factors 





hina’s annual National People’s 
Congress opened on May 22, 
having been delayed by the 
coronavirus pandemic. The NPC is 
China’s version of a parliament and is 
used by the Communist Party leaders 
to report on the state of the economy 
and outline their plans for the future, 
both domestically and globally. 

Prime minister Li Keqiang 
announced that for the first time in 
decades that there will be no growth 
target this year. So the Chinese leaders 
have abandoned their much heralded 
aim to have doubled the country’s 
gross domestic product under the 
current plan by this year - in reality 
that was bowing to the inevitable. 

The pandemic and _ lockdown 
had driven the Chinese economy 
into a severe contraction for several 
months, from which it is only just 
recovering. The economy shrunk by 
6.8% in the first quarter and most 
forecasts for the whole year are for 
less than half of the 6.1% growth 
rate posted last year, but even that 
figure would be way better than all 
the G7 economies in 2020. In China 
industrial production and investment 
is now picking up, but consumer 
spending remains depressed. 

Li said that the main reason there 
was no growth target was because 
of uncertainty about “the Covid-19 
pandemic and the world economic 
and trade environment’. In other 
words, even if the domestic economy 
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is recovering, the rest of the world 
is still depressed. With world trade 
contracting, there are slim prospects 
for the export of manufactured goods 
that the country has mainly depended 
on for its expansion. 

China is ahead of other major 
economies in coming out of the 
pandemic. But even Li had to admit 
that a lot of mistakes were made 
in its handling and there was “still 
room for improvement in the work of 
government” - the delay in alerting 
the public allowed the virus to spread, 
for instance. Li admitted: 


Pointless formalities and 
bureaucratism remain an acute 
issue. A small number of officials 
shirk their duties or are incapable 
of fulfilling them. Corruption 1s 
still a common problem in some 
fields. 


Nevertheless, compared to the 
performance of governments in the 
west, China had done much better in 
keeping cases and deaths down. 

In the short term, Li said the 
government intends to give a boost 
to the economy with some fiscal 
stimulus and monetary easing, 
similar to that in the G7 
economies. China is targeting 
a 2020 budget deficit of at 
least 3.6% of GDP - above 
last year’s 2.8% - and 
increased funding for 


NPC is China’s version 
of a parliament and is 
used by its leaders as 
a platform to report 
on the state of the 
economy and outline 
their plans for the future, 
both domestically and 
globally 


Prime minister Li 
Keqiang announced 
that for the first time in 
decades there will be no 
growth target this year. 
The aim must be to limit 
the contraction 
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local-government borrowing by two- 
thirds. And, for the first time, the 
central government will issue bonds, 
to be used to help local government 
spending and firms in difficulty. 
Unemployment is officially recorded 
at 5.5%, but it is probably more like 
15%-20%, so the government aims to 
create more jobs and reduce poverty 
in rural areas to curb the flood of 
rural migrants to the cities. 


Prospects 


So what is the long-term future of 
the Chinese economy in the post- 
pandemic world, taking into account 
the context of an intensifying trade 
and technology war with the USA 
and other imperialist powers? 

In my view there are three ways of 
looking at the economic development 
of China (this is something that I 
have written on in detail in a recent 
paper for the Austrian Journal of 
Development Studies'). The view 
of mainstream economists is_ that 
China should become a full ‘market’ 
economy like those of the G7 - its 
reliance on cheap labour to sell 
manufacturing goods to the west is 
over. Rising labour costs show that 
China’s_ state-driven and _ state-led 
economic model cannot succeed in 


= _ developing modern technology or 


delivering consumer goods to the 
people. This was the policy advice 
of the World Bank and other 
international agencies of global 
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capital in the past and it gained some 
traction among a section of the elite 
- especially those closely connected 
to China’s private billionaires. But so 
far this option has been rejected by 
the majority in the current leadership. 

The second view is what might 
be called Keynesian. It recognises 
the success of the Chinese economy 
in the last 30 years in taking nearly 
900 million people out of the official 
poverty level set by the World Bank. 
Indeed, the World Bank has just 
adjusted its figures for the decline in 
those who are now under its poverty 
level.* The decline seems impressive, 
until you realise that 75% of those 
brought out of poverty globally in the 
last three decades are Chinese. 

This Keynesian view argues that 
China’s success has been based on 
massive investment in industry and 
infrastructure, which has_ enabled 
the country to become the world’s 
manufacturing powerhouse. But 
now that emphasis on_ industrial 
investment must be changed, 
because household consumption is 
weak and in a modern economy it 
is consumption that matters. Unless 
there is a swing to consumption, the 
Chinese economy will slow and the 
huge level of corporate and household 
debt will increase the risk of financial 
crises. 

Actually, personal consumption 
in China has been increasing much 
faster than fixed investment in recent 
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years, even if it was starting at a 
lower base. Consumption rose 9% 
last year, much faster than GDP. And 
consumption growth would be even 
greater if the government took steps 
to reduce the high level of inequality 
of income. 

The idea that China is heading for 
a crash because of underconsumption 
and overinvestment is not convincing. 
It is true that, according to the 
Institute of International Finance 
(IF), China’s total debt hit 317% of 
GDP in the first quarter of 2020. But 
most of the domestic debt is owed 
by one state entity to another - from 
local government to state banks, from 
state banks to central government. 
When that is all netted off, the debt 
owed by households (54% of GDP) 
and private corporations is not so 
high, while central government debt 
is low by global standards. Moreover, 
external dollar debt-to-GDP is very 
low (15%) and indeed the rest of the 
world owes China way more - 6% of 
global debt. China is a huge creditor 
to the world and has massive dollar 
and euro reserves: 50% larger than its 
dollar debt. 

It is true that some of the fixed 
investment expansion may have 
been wasted. Indeed, the Keynesian 
development model of China based 
on just rising investment and private 
consumption demand is increasingly 
flawed. As president Xi Jinping said, 
“Houses are built to be inhabited, not 
for speculation.” But the government 
allowed capitalist speculation in 
property, so that 15% of all apartments 
are currently owned as investments 
- often not even connected to 
electricity supply. This property 
speculation was fuelled by credit 
funded by the state banks, but also 
by ‘shadow banking’ entities. This 
sort of speculation wasted resources 
and did not direct investment into 
areas like reducing CO, emissions to 
meet the government’s declared aim 
to make China a ‘clean economy’. 
With China’s population peaking in 
this decade and those of working age 
expected to fall 20% by 2050, the aim 
of investment must be towards job 
creation, automation and productivity 
growth. 


The alternative 


That brings me to the third 
development model: the Marxist one. 
The key to prosperity is not market 
forces (neoclassical mainstream) or 
investment and consumption demand 
(Keynesian), but in raising the 
productivity of labour in a planned 
and harmonious way (Marxist). 

In a capitalist economy, companies 
compete with each other to raise 
profitability through the introduction 
of new technologies. But there is an 
inherent contradiction between the 
falling profitability of capital and 
the rising productivity of labour. As 
capitalists try to raise the productivity 
of labour by shedding labour through 
technology, and so lowering labour 
costs and increasing profits and 
market share, the overall profitability 
of investment and production begins 
to fall. Then, in a series of crises, 
investment collapses and productivity 
Sstagnates. 

This is clearly an issue for China in 
its more mature stage of accumulation 
in the 21st century - if you accept 
that China is just another capitalist 
economy like the imperialist powers, 
or the emerging ones like Brazil or 
India. The argument goes that China 
may be different from the ‘liberal 
capitalism’ of the west and instead is 
an autocratic ‘political capitalism’, as 
Branco Milanovic describes China in 
his book, Capitalism alone’, but it is 
still capitalism. 

If you accept that view, then we 
can gauge the health and future of 
China’s economy by measuring 
the profitability of its burgeoning 
capitalist sector. In a new paper,’ 
Brazilian Marxist economists 


Adalmir Marquetti, Luiz Eduardo 
Ourique and Henrique Morrone 
compared China’s development to 
that of India in catching up with the 
G7 economies. They show that the 
high capital accumulation rate in 
China has led to profitability falling 
even lower than in the US, so that 
further expansion is at risk. In another 
paper, they argue that there is now 
an overaccumulation crisis brewing 
and further heavy investment would 
not work, especially given the rising 
greenhouse emissions it would 
créate- 

Like Marquetti et al, I have 
measured the profitability of the 
capitalist sector in China (using Penn 
World Tables 9.1 internal rate of 
return on capital series®) and I find 
a similar fall. The huge expansion 
of investment and technology - 
particularly once global markets were 
opened up to Chinese industry after 
2001, when China joined the World 
Trade Organisation - led to double- 
digit growth rates up to the great 
recession of 2008. But the increased 
organic composition of capital drove 
profitability down prior to the global 


pandemic crisis, and _ eventually 
growth slowed. 
Does this mean that China is 


heading for major slump along 
classic capitalist lines some time in 
this decade? Marquetti et al seem to 
suggest that it is: 


The larger profit rate explained the 
robust mechanisation in the early 
stages of the process. Fast capital 
accumulation diminishes capital 
productivity and the profit rate. 
Then, the success in catching up 
must hinge on raising the saving 
and investment rates. It may 
further reduce capital productivity 
and the profit rate, putting the 
process at risk, which seems to be 
the case in China and India. 


And they quote Minqi Li, who claims: 


if China were to follow 
essentially the same economic 
laws as in_ other capitalist 
countries (such as the United 
States and Japan), a decline in 
the profit rate would be followed 
by a deceleration of capital 
accumulation, culminating in a 
major economic crisis.’ 


Capitalism? 
But the question for me is whether 
the capitalist sector in China’s 


economy is dominant.’ Does China 
follow the same law of value as 
other capitalist economies? It seems 
to be more than just an autocratic, 
undemocratic, ‘political’ version of 
capitalism, compared to the ‘liberal 
democratic’ version of the west (as 
argued by Milanovic). Its economy 
is not dominated by the market, 
by investment decisions based on 
profitability, by capitalist companies 
and bosses, or by foreign investors. 
Its economy 1s still dominated by state 
control, state investment, state banks 
and by Communist Party apparatchiks 
who control the big companies and 
plan the economy (often inefficiently, 
as there is no accountability to China’s 
working people). 

I remind readers of the study I 
made a few years ago of the extent of 
state assets and investment in China, 
compared to any other country.’ It 
showed that China has a stock of 
public-sector assets worth 150% of 
annual GDP - only Japan has anything 
like that amount, at 130%. Every 
other major capitalist economy has 
less than 50% of GDP in public assets. 
Every year, China’s public investment 
to GDP is around 16%, compared to 
3-4% in the US and the UK. 

And here is the killer figure: there 
are nearly three times as much stock of 
public productive assets than private 
capitalist-sector assets in China. In 


the US and the UK, public assets are 
less than 50% of private assets. Even 
in ‘mixed-economy’ India or Japan, 
the ratio of public to private assets is 
no more than 75%. This shows that in 
China public ownership in the means 
of production is dominant - unlike 
any other major economy. 

And now the IMF has published 
new data that confirm that analysis. 
China has public capital stock near 
160% of GDP - way more than 
anywhere else. But note that this 
public-sector stock has been falling 
faster than in even the neoliberal 
western economies. The capitalist 
mode of production may not be 
dominant in China, but it is growing 
fast. 

Which way will China go? In 
the post-pandemic decade will it 
move towards an outright capitalist 
economy that is just like the rest of 
world? In other words, adopting 
the neoliberal mainstream model? 
So far, in the light of the disastrous 
failure of ‘liberal democratic’ market 
economies in handling the pandemic, 
with death rates 100 times higher than 
in China and now deep in a slump 
not seen since the 1930s, that market 
model does not seem attractive to the 
Communist Party dictatorship or the 
Chinese people. Instead Xi and Li 
seem to want to continue and expand 
the existing model of development: 
a state-directed and state-controlled 
economy that curbs the capitalist 
sector and_ resists imperialist 
intervention. 

Indeed, China looks to expand 
its technological prowess and _ its 
influence globally through the ‘Belt 
and Road’ investment initiative and 
its huge lending programmes to the 
likes of African and other states. 
And it will be able to do so because 
its economic model does not rest 
on the falling profitability of its 
admittedly sizeable capitalist sector. 
An IIF report found that China is now 
the world’s largest creditor to low- 
income countries. 


Changed strategy 


That is why the  post-pandemic 
strategy of imperialism towards 
China is taking a sharp turn. And this 
is the big geopolitical issue of the next 
decade. The imperialist approach has 
changed. 

When Deng came to take over the 
communist leadership in 1978 and 
started to open up the economy to 
capitalist development and foreign 
investment, the policy of imperialism 
was one of ‘engagement’. After 
Nixon’s visit and Deng’s_ policy 
change, the hope was that China 
could be brought into the imperialist 
nexus and foreign capital would 
take over, as it has in Brazil, India 
and other ‘emerging markets’. With 
‘globalisation’ and the entry of China 
to the World Trade Organisation, 
engagement was intensified, with the 
World Bank calling for privatisation 
of state industry and the introduction 
of market prices, etc. 

But the global financial crash and the 
greatrecession changed all that. Underits 
state-controlled model, China survived 
and expanded, while western capitalism 
collapsed. China was fast becoming not 
just a cheap-labour, manufacturing and 
export economy, but a high-technology, 
urbanised society with ambitions to 
extend its political and economic 
influence, even beyond east Asia. That 
was too much for the increasingly 
weak imperialist economies. The US 
and other G7 nations have lost ground 
to China in manufacturing, and their 
reliance on Chinese inputs for their own 
manufacturing has risen, while China’s 
reliance on G7 inputs has fallen.'° 

So the strategy has changed: if 
China was not going to play ball 
with imperialism and acquiesce, 
then the policy would become one 
of ‘containment’. The sadly recently 
deceased Jude Woodward wrote 
an excellent book describing this 


strategy of containment that began 
even before Trump launched his trade 
tariff war with China, on taking the 
US presidency in 2016." 

Trump’s policy - at first regarded 
as reckless by other governments - is 
now being adopted across the board, 
after the failure of the imperialist 
countries to protect lives during the 
pandemic. The blame game for the 
coronavirus crisis 1s to be laid at 
China’s door. 

The aim is to weaken China’s 
economy and destroy its influence 
and perhaps achieve ‘regime change’: 
blocking trade with tariffs; blocking 
technology access for China and 
their exports; applying sanctions 
on Chinese companies; and turning 
debtors against China. This may all be 
costly to imperialist economies, but 
the cost may be worth it, if China can 
be broken and US hegemony secured. 

China is not a socialist society. 
Its autocratic, one-party government 
is often inefficient and has imposed 
draconian measures on its people 
during the pandemic. The Maoist 
regime suppressed dissidents 
ruthlessly and the Cultural Revolution 
was a_ shocking travesty. The 
current government also suppresses 
minorities like the grotesque herding 
of the Muslim Uighurs in Xinjiang 
Province into ‘re-education camps’; 
nobody can speak out against the 
regime without repercussions. And 
now the leadership has announced 
the introduction of military rule in 
Hong Kong, ending parliament and 
suppressing the protests there. And 
it still looks to ensure that Taiwan 
- the home of the former warlord 
nationalists, who fled to Formosa and 
occupied it at the end of the civil war 
in 1949 - is eventually incorporated 
into the mainland. 

China’s leadership is _ not 
accountable to its working people 
- there are no organs of worker 
democracy. And China’s leaders 
are obsessed with building military 
might - the NPC heard that the 
military budget would rise by 6.6% 
for 2020 and China now spends 2% 
of GDP on arms (although that is still 
way less than the US, whose military 
budget in 2019 was $732 billion, 
representing 38% of global defence 
spending, compared with China’s 


$261 billion). 

But remember, all China’s so- 
called ‘aggressive behaviour’ and 
crimes against human rights are easily 
matched by the those of imperialism 
in the last century alone: the 
occupation and massacre of millions 
of Chinese by Japanese imperialism 
in 1937; the continual gruesome wars 
post-1945 conducted by imperialism 
against the Vietnamese people, Latin 
America; and proxy wars in Africa 
and Syria, as well as the more recent 
invasion of Iraq and Afghanistan and 
the appalling nightmare in Yemen 
by the disgusting US-backed regime 
in Saudi Arabia ... And don’t forget 
the horrific poverty and inequality 
that weighs on billions under the 
imperialist mode of production. 

The NPC reveals that China is 
at a crossroads in its development. 
Its capitalist sector has deepening 
problems with profitability and 
debt. But the current leadership 
has pledged to continue with its 
state-directed economic model and 
autocratic political control. And it 
seems determined to resist the new 
policy of ‘containment’, emanating 
from the ‘liberal democracies’. 

The trade, technology and political 
‘cold war’ is set to heat up over the 
rest of this decade, while the planet 
heats up too @ 


Michael Roberts blogs at 
thenextrecession.wordpress.com 
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Fighting fund 
Four days to go 


nother good week for the 

fighting fund has seen us edge 
a little closer towards that £2,000 
target for May. But, of course, 
there are only four days left to 
go, as I write, and we’re still £262 
short. 

Highlight of the week has been 
another brilliant donation from 
comrade SK - this time he came up 
with a magnificent bank transfer 
of £237! (I know he has a special 


formula to work out exactly how 
much he should donate, but don’t 
ask me what it is!) 


Then there were two 
substantial gifts from comrades 
elsewhere in the European Union. 
First DB from Italy came up with 
his usual PayPal contribution of 
£50 - fantastic, comrade, thanks 
very much. He writes that he 
doesn’t “get the print issue, but I 
look forward to you being able to 
publish it again’. Hopefully that 
will be within a few months. 

Then there was AM _ from 
Ireland, who also donated 50 - this 
time in euros! That translated into 
£44 following her bank transfer. 
And there were also five standing 
orders - thanks go to DG (£60), JT 


(£50), SS and GT (£15 each) and 
AR (£10). All that amounted to 
an extra £481 in the coffers over 
the last seven days, taking our 
running total for the month up to 
£1,738. 

As I keep pointing out, not a 
single subscriber via PayPal or 
standing order has yet cancelled 
or suspended their regular 
payment - like DB they’re all just 
looking forward to the day when 
the Weekly Worker gets printed 
again. 

Of course, what they’ve paid 
will go towards an_ extended 
subscription, unless they tell us 
otherwise - I have the feeling that 
some comrades will say we should 
count their payments over the 
pandemic period as a donation! But 
at the moment that’s all up in the air. 

More immediate is our need to 
raise the remaining £262 by May 
31. Can you help us? @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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Hong Kong’s prosperity has precious little to do with democracy, writes Eddie Ford 






housands of armed police this 
Tesi flooded onto the streets 

of Hong Kong, firing pepper 
bullets at crowds of demonstrators. 
Dozens have been detained. Social 
media is awash with accusations that 
the semi-autonomous metropolitan 
area has become “a police state”. The 
National People’s Congress voted 
overwhelmingly, 2,878 to one, for 
national security laws that specifically 
apply to Hong Kong. There were 
six abstentions. The PNC will start 
debating a new law criminalising 
ridicule of China’s national anthem, 
with a formal vote scheduled for June 
4 - the anniversary of the Tiananmen 
Square massacre. 

The new security laws will outlaw 
subversion, separatism, “acts of foreign 
interference” and terrorism against the 
central government - it also allows 
Beying to install its own security 
agencies in Hong Kong. Organisations, 
not just individuals, could come under 
the scope of the law. Carrie Lam, the 
fourth and current chief executive, has 
incurred global ire by supporting the 
NPC’s decision to bypass the Hong 
Kong government and impose the law 
itself. Under the “basic law’ - the mini- 
constitution enacted when Hong Kong 
was handed back to China by Britain 
in 1997 - Hong Kong is obligated to 
pass national security laws itself, but 
successive attempts to pass them have 
failed in the face of local resistance. 
Mass protests broke out in June last 
year that saw more than 8,000 people 
arrested. Protests have been rekindled, 
as the city emerges from pandemic 
restrictions. The 1997 agreement 
promised 50 years of uninterrupted 
semi-autonomy for Hong Kong 
under the ‘one country, two systems’ 
arrangement, so Beijing now stands 
accused of trying to bring 2047 
forward to 2020. According to Lam, 
the laws “will not affect the legitimate 


rights and freedoms” of Hong Kong 
residents, or the independence of the 
judiciary - rather stretching credibility. 

As for the proposed anthem law, 
a person would commit an offence if 
they have “intent to insult” the national 
anthem, by, for example, changing 
the lyrics or music, or singing in a 
“disrespectful way” - forget anything 
like Jimi Hendrix’s ‘Star-spangled 
banner’ or ‘God save the queen’ and be 
very careful at the next karaoke session. 
The law carries financial penalties and 
jail sentences of up to three years. 
Recent booing, at Hong Kong football 
matches, of the Chinese anthem, 
‘March of the volunteers’, has proved 
embarrassing for the Beijing regime. 
Macau - a ‘special administrative 
region’ of the People’s Republic of 
China - enacted such laws in January 
2019, but they stalled in Hong Kong 
because of the political gridlock. 

When it comes to “foreign 
interference”, that clearly has 
happened. But this is hardly unique 
to Hong Kong. “Terrorism” and 
“subversion” - does that include mass 
protests or smashing up the local 
parliament? It could be all those and 
more, with Being the final arbiter. 
The state-run Global Times called 
the new laws “overdue”. They were 
needed to “prevent internal and 
external forces from using the region 
as a tool for creating situations that 
threaten national security”. Hong Kong 
“did not enjoy a single peaceful day” 
in 2019, the paper complained, being 
more like a city “in an undeveloped 
country engulfed in turmoil”. 

Those demonstrating against the 
legislation chanted things like “Human 
rights are higher than the regime” and 
shouted “Be real Hong Kongers” at 
the police. Another slogan was: “Hong 
Kong independence, it’s the only way” 
- a demand previously on the fringe 
of the anti-Be1jing movement, but 


apparently now growing in popularity. 
Incredibly, similar demands have 
appeared on some parts of the left. 
Perhaps the comrades naively think 
that this is just directed against Beijing 
- ‘Mainland China, hands off. We want 
to decide our own future.’ But in reality 
it is a chauvinistic demand directed 
against migrants from the mainland 
who are not regarded as real Hong 
Kongers - a bit like the local police. 

Then again, only last year Socialist 
Worker argued that “protestors should 
look to their own power to win real 
democracy in Hong Kong” (July 2 2019). 
But obviously, at least for Marxists, the 
notion that the Hong Kong crisis and 
the struggle for genuine democracy can 
be resolved within Hong Kong is totally 
illusory - possibly inviting a Tiananmen 
Square-type massacre. What is required 
is a programme for sustained struggle 
throughout China against the corrupt, 
state-capitalist, Stalinoid regime in 
Beijing. 


Cooperation 


Either way, it is clear that Beijing has 
lost its patience and wants to impose 
a clampdown - though it is doubtful 
that it intends to bring ‘one country, 
two systems’ to a premature end. 
Yet the inference that many western 
commentators draw from the crisis is 
problematic, suggesting it could herald 
the end of Hong Kong’s prosperity. It 
has even been said that Hong Kong 
achieved such prosperity because 
of democracy, which is now in peril 
because of the proposed ‘national 
security’ laws. 

Well, this is pure baloney - history 
as fairy story. A much better argument 
is that the territory achieved a level 
of prosperity due to the fact that it 
was a British colony with access to a 
global market and a ready supply of 
cheap labour. Hong Kong capitalists 
then provided, directly or indirectly, 


much of the finance needed for Deng 
Xiaoping’s capitalist turn - something 
encouraged by US imperialism ever 
since the Nixon-Mao rapprochement 
of 1972. The return of Hong Kong to 
China in 1997 occurred just before 
the country joined the World Trade 
Organisation. It is the link with 
China and integration into the world 
economy - plus maybe English-style 
contract law - which sees Hong Kong’s 
GDP per capita ranked above Finland, 
Canada and Germany. 

But the idea that Hong Kong has 
ever had democracy is laughable. The 
nearest it ever came to it was when 
the lease on most of its territory was 
reaching its expiry date. Then and 
only then did the British, in the shape 
of Hong Kong’s last governor, Chris 
Patton, suddenly introduce elections 
for certain positions. The idea was 
obviously to pass a poisoned chalice to 
Being. Another possible motivating 
factor, if you do not want to be too 
cynical, was the belief that so-called 
bourgeois democracy was the pinnacle 
of human achievement, if not the ‘end 
of history’ - all societies are destined 
eventually to go in that direction. If 
you introduced a little dose of it in 
Hong Kong, then maybe the virus 
would infect the mainland and produce 
a vast market that could be dominated 
by western monopolies. 

Obviously the Chinese leadership 
has other ideas. The claim is 
that China is using capitalism to 
strengthen the power of the state. Not 
that capitalism 1s using China’s strong 
state to develop capitalism. That 
matter is still historically undecided. 
But what cannot be doubted is 
the economic transformation of 
China. From grinding poverty it 
has now achieved what are called 
middle-ranking living standards ... 
and, of course, it functions as the 
workshop of the world, producing 
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not just simple widgets but high-tech 
products too. Think Huawei, Alibaba, 
BIDU, Lenovo and Tencent. And it is 
not just Chinese capitalists who have 
benefited. United Nations statisticians 
love to boast about the success of the 
global economy and how many people 
have been lifted out of poverty over 
the last 20 years or so. Yes, two-thirds 
of them are Chinese, meaning that it is 
not the adoption of the western model 
that has lifted people out of poverty or 
‘brought prosperity’ to China - nor the 
authoritarian model either, as some 
believe in the west. The relatively 
simple explanation is that China was 
allowed to integrate into the world 
economy - in marked contrast to the 
Soviet Union, of course. 

No-one can seriously deny that 
China is the nearest there is to a 
challenger to US hegemony. However, 
contrary to a widely held conviction, 
we should not subscribe to the idea that 
its rise is inexorable or predestined by 
some hitherto unknown law of history. 
Actually, quite the opposite. Beijing 
is in a very weak position in terms of 
global politics. Just ask yourself who is 
China’s closest ally - it is North Korea 
(then at a push you could say Russia 
and Iran as well - even if only at the 
level of ‘My enemy’s enemy is my 
friend’). That more or less says it all. 

The US 1s, and looks set to remain the 
global hegemon for some considerable 
time. At the moment it might be under 
the leadership of a semi-deranged 
individual, who recommends self- 
injecting bleach. But, whoever wins 
the November presidential election 
(assuming it takes place), we should 
not expect the policy of imperial 
pushback to stop. The particular form 
it has taken might change, but it will 
continue, whether under Joe Biden or a 
re-elected Donald Trump @ 
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he debate on affiliation 
T to the Labour Party was 

the most controversial 
at the Communist Unity 


Convention (later known as 
the CPGB’s Ist Congress). 


Against affiliation 


Mr chairman and comrades, we hope 
that we shall be able to emulate the 
good spirit that Hodgson has put into 
the debate, and we will assure him 
that we do not intend to use Lenin as a 
bludgeon.* We will meet our comrade 
with argument. 

Taking the case of Lenin, it is quite 
true that Lenin has written a book 
entitled Jnfant disorders of leftwing 
communists, and I think if our comrade 
were to hear some of the arguments 
put forward by some of our moderate 
friends, he might be tempted to write 
another book on the disorders of the 
senile decay elements. Let that pass. 
There is not one in the audience to 
whom I yield in admiration for Lenin, 
but, as we said yesterday, Lenin is no 
pope or god. 

The point is that, so far as we are 
concerned, on international tactics we 
will take our international position 
from Moscow, where they can be 
verified internationally; but on local 
circumstances, where we are on the 
spot, we are the people to decide. Not 
only so, but our comrade Lenin would 
not have us slavishly accept everything 
which he utters in Moscow. The very 
warp and woof of our propaganda is 
criticism and, as we believe in criticism, 
we are not above criticising Lenin. 

Wherever we find our comrade 
Lenin speaking on points regarding 
the Labour Party, we should remember 
what our delegates from the British 
Socialist Party said a few weeks ago in 
The Call. They had to admit, so far as 
the Labour Party and its structure was 
concerned, Lenin was a little vague. No 
doubt that is why they are able to quote 
him this morning as they have done. 

What comrades who are in favour of 
Labour Party affiliation have to prove 
is their argument, no matter who says 
it. What is the position? 

Capitalism is collapsing in every one 
of its institutions. It is collapsing most 
conspicuously in the parliamentary 
institution, and yesterday we passed a 
resolution in favour of parliamentary 
action - but not in the spirit that our 
comrade Hodgson would have us imply. 
When we declared for parliamentary 
action yesterday, this conference put 
behind every argument in favour 
of participating in parliamentary 
action this fact - that we believe in 
parliamentary action for the express 
and decisive purpose of destructive and 
agitational work. 

The Labour Party does not believe 
in that conception of parliamentary 
action; the Labour Party believes in 
parliamentary action as a constructive 
weapon in the working class movement 
and, in so far as the two functions are 
diametrically opposed, they cannot be 
mixed, and he who will mix them is 
going to place himself in the delightful 
position of the acrobat who tries to 
stand on horses running in different 
directions. 

Not only are the two functions 
diametrically opposed in regard to 
parliamentary action, but it is not two 
functions only: it is two principles. 
It is the principle of the Second 
International, to which it is logically 
affiliated, which is the principle of 
the Labour Party; whereas we stand 
on the other side in favour of the 
Third International, who use _ the 
parliamentary weapon for destructive 
and agitational purposes. 


CENTENARY 


Labour Party debate 


Comrade JF Hodgson had 
spoken for proposition A: “That 
the Communist Party shall be 
affiliated to the Labour Party”.' 
The chair, Arthur 
MacManus, then called on 


Lenin’s 1920 pamphlet: 
used by both sides 


Hodgson made a good point. He 
said that we have got to understand 
that we are dealing with an enemy who 
is keen; that this enemy has only two 
methods of trying to beat us down; 
that he tries to meet us with a brutal 
frontal attack, which he does not care 
to begin just at once, until he has 
exhausted another method. That other 
method is the method of compromise, 
the flank movement or camouflage. 
Where do we stand? We find that the 
British ruling class in this country, 
above all classes, has made its inroads, 
has opposed every movement of revolt 
in this country, not by a fair frontal 
attack, but by the insidious and slimy 
method of trying to get underneath it, 
and thereby to eradicate it. 

We have to realise that the 
capitalist class, economically living 
by swindling, also hopes to live and 
maintain its class rule by politically 
swindling us. Jeremy Diddlers* alike on 
the economic and political fields, the 
capitalist class internationally - in every 
country where there has been a crisis - 
the position has been that, confronted 
with the crisis, they did not first of all 
try to smash the revolutionary class, but 
tried to gather the moderate elements, 
to compromise with them and to throw 
the responsibility of diddling the 
working class upon these elements. 

Therefore you find that in Russia - 
and Hodgson admitted that he hoped 
for 1t very quickly here - when the crisis 
took place it automatically produced 
Kerensky,°’ and, when Kerensky could 
not solve the problem, Kornilov.® 

The same thing applied in Germany. 
With the crisis, Scheidemann and 
Noske’ were called into being, and 
behind that came the assassination of 
Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht. 
In France, during the period of crisis, 
there were brought into being the 
Albert Thomases, Briands, Millerands. 
We find the same thing in Italy. The 
middle class look to this party, which 
will mislead the working class. So, in 
America, your Spargos and Hillquits 
were called statesmen, while Eugene 
Debs was put into gaol. 

Come to Britain. We find here that 
the crisis is going to produce exactly 
the same results. We can go back to 
1914, and what was it that the capitalist 
class was afraid of in 1914, when 
they declared their war? It was the 
working class. It was this working class 
political expression; and it was this 
parliamentary Labour Party that let the 
working class treacherously down. Our 


comrade William Paul - a leading 
member of the Communist 

Unity Group and member 

of the Provisional Executive 
Committee of the CPGB - to 
speak for Proposition B: “That 






friends say you can easily explain this. 

You can if you are trained in the 
subtle method which our friends revel 
in, but the working class do not possess 
the subtle method. They judge us by the 
company we keep, and in the moment 
of crisis, when the indignant masses 
rise to sweep the Labour Party away, 
we may be swept away too. We shall 
be swept away too, because, when we 
tell the working class that we knew this 
all the time, but that we were playing 
a long game called tactics, the working 
class will not understand these methods 
of dissimulation. 

The working class will say, ‘If you 
knew and did not tell us, you ought 
to be damned 30 times over.’ We find 
that in 1914, when the crisis took 
place, it was the Labour Party that let 
the working class down. Even when 
they wanted some slimy individual 
to come along and diddle the soldiers 
out of their pensions, the Labour Party 
produced Mr John Hodge.* That is why 
to our friends of the anti-parliamentary 
group yesterday, when they told us 
the fight was ineffectual in Gorton, we 
said it was not ineffectual in so far as 
it helped to expose Hodge. If this vote 
for affiliation to the Labour Party is 
carried, we shall not be able to fight and 
expose Hodge. We shall be tied down. 

The same thing is true in regard 
to food control. Food control has 
become the capitalist class method of 
blockading the working class during a 
strike. When the south Wales miners 
exposed Rhondda, to whom did the 
capitalist class look? Was it not to 
JR Clynes? Now we are at the point 
of success in this country, so far as 
building up a leftwing revolutionary 
movement is concerned, we shall find 
that the capitalist class will become 
ever more intent in trying to diddle us, 
ever more intent to try to win us into 
the Labour Party, in order to try and 
disarm us. 

Our friend tells us we ought to be in 
the Labour Party, because that is where 
the working class is, but if our friend 
goes to anti-socialist demonstrations or 
conferences, these claim to represent 
the working class, and every argument 
he can put forward to show why we 
ought to be affiliated to the Labour 
Party can be applied to joining the 
Salvation Army. You will find then 
that we have got to build up our own 
organisation, that we have got to set out 
our code of tactics, and that we have 





the Communist Party shall 
not be affiliated to the Labour 
Party.” 
Below is an edited version 
of his speech © 
William Sarsfield 


got to develop these - not that we shall 
be so much left that the battalions will 
be left behind. What battalions will be 
left behind? 

When the crisis comes, the 
battalions to be left behind will be the 
Labour Party and, the further we are 
away from the Labour Party, then the 
better for us. Comrade Hodgson in 
the argument he was putting forward 
was impelled to say, despite himself, 
the way the fight can be fought by us, 
when he inadvertently admitted that 
it was in the workshop; and, although 
we believe in parliamentary action, 
we have shown that its function is 
of a destructive character, and, if 
you like, we can point out when the 
crisis comes, and the Labour Party is 
exposed, and the vortex of revolution, 
instead of sweeping us into the 
Labour Party and drowning us - at 
that moment we can tell the working 
class we were opposed to _ these 
people, and that in every demand for 
higher wages we were in every one of 
these struggles. 

Therefore the working class will 
be compelled to look to us, and will 
come our way, because they will see 
that right through all the struggles 
we were the people who stood with 
the weapon clean in the hand of the 
Communist Party, and refused to 
violate fundamental principles by 
joining the Labour Party and indirectly 
joining the Second International. 

In this fight our friends may 
imagine, if this demand is carried, 
to attract certain elements to the 
Communist Party. But we tell you that 
the elements attracted by passing the 
Labour Party affiliation clause will 
repel the people we want ... 

We have realised during the past 
that all the great vigour and enthusiasm 
of our movement has been throttled by 
compromise. Let us throttle that spirit 
now. Let us build up the Communist 
Party and carry on its own work, 
merging in all the struggles of the 
masses. In that way we can reach the 
working class - but not by hauling our 
colours down and joining hands with 
Thomas and co, who will ultimately 
betray us @ 


Notes 

1. Weekly Worker May 21. 

2. News of Lenin’s support for CPGB affiliation at 
the 2nd Congress of the Communist International 
had filtered through to delegates. 

3. Paper of the British Socialist Party - the 
organisation with most delegates to the 
Communist Unity Convention. 

4. Askilled swindler, ‘Jeremy Diddler’ is a 
fictional character in James Kenney’s 1803 farce, 
Raising the wind. 

5. After the February 1917 revolution, Alexander 
Kerensky (April 22 1881-June 11 1970) 

joined the newly-formed Russian Provisional 
Government - first as minister of justice and then 
as minister of war. His political background was 
that of the ‘moderate’ left Trudovik faction of the 
Socialist Revolutionary Party. His crisis-wracked 
government was overthrown by the Bolshevik 
revolution. 

6. Kornilov was a tsarist general who staged an 
attempted coup against Kerensky’s provisional 
government and later commanded the 
counterrevolutionary White armies. 

7. Social democrats who supported German 
imperialism during World War I. 

8. John Hodge (October 29 1855-August 10 
1937). From December 1916 to August 1917, 
Hodge was the first minister of labour - a position 
that entitled him to a seat in the coalition cabinet. 
Hodge branded all strikes during wartime as 

acts of treason. To underline his point, he used 
the ‘defence of the realm’ to drive striking 
boilermakers back to work. Hodge was MP 

for Manchester Gorton from January 1906 to 
November 1923. 


What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


— Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we Seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


— Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital 1s weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


—H Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


@ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


M Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism—a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
4.0 International Licence: 


creativecommons.org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/ 
legalcode. ISSN 1351-0150. 
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A sharp decline in newspaper print circulation raises questions about the power of the media, argues William Kane 


here are many industries 
T struggling at the moment, and it is 

hardly surprising to find the print 
media among them. 

What seems to be the last ever 
monthly report from the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations (ABC), which keeps 
track of print newspaper numbers, 
makes grim reading for those who like 
the feel of ink on their fingers. Sunday 
tabloids and ‘quality’ mid-market 
papers suffered relatively modest 
declines of 12%-14% month on month. 
Most other paid-for papers saw falls of 
15%-20%, with the Financial Times a 
big outlier at 39%, and the i at 38%. 

The immediate cause of this 
bloodbath barely needs to be stated. 
The Covid-19 pandemic has shut many 
shops and caused people to go out less 
frequently, meaning that fewer daily 
papers are sold. It has plunged millions 
into acute economic uncertainty - they 
may no longer have a couple of quid 
to spare for a newspaper. It has also 
massively reduced commuting, which 
may account for the more eye-catching 
declines. The 7 is typically reliant on 
extended, quasi-free distribution in 
public places, and possibly a related 
problem exists for the FT, which 1s 
very expensive, but typically shipped to 
offices in the City and the like. It is no 
surprise at all, then, that the big losers 
are the free sheets - London’s Evening 
Standard and Metro suffered declines 
of 47% and 70% respectively. In theory, 
these are existentially threatening - we 
shall see if that is how things pan out. 

The latest ABC reports, the 
organisation blithely admits, have 
been shelved in their current form to 
“address publisher concerns that [they] 
provide a stimulus to write a negative 
narrative of circulation decline” - as 
opposed to a positive narrative of 
decline, we suppose. Henceforth, news 
organisations may still report their 
numbers to be published by ABC, but 
may not. Rupert Murdoch is the first 
press mogul to tire of the exercise, 
meaning that The Sun, The Times and 
their Sunday sisters are no longer easily 
comparable to their competitors. 

To a certain extent, the decline 
narrative is misleading. We could take 
The Guardian as an example: its print 
circulation is in danger of falling into 
five figures, but its actual readership has 
grown enormously and numbers many 
millions who read it on the internet. Its 
print readership largely consists of those 
who have been reading it for decades - 
stereotypically retired public-sector 
workers of one sort or another (these 
sorts of demographic details matter 


print readership figures - revenue and 
influence. It so happens that revenue 
had been tracking the decline of print 
circulation, at least until recently. This 
is, in the end, a contingent feature of 
the structure of the newspaper industry. 
It has always been funded by some 
combination of advertising and cover- 
price; and in the 1980s, price wars 
launched by Murdoch in the tabloid and 
broadsheet markets tipped the balance 
dramatically towards advertising. Ad 
rates were high, since there were few 
enough other means to reach so many 
people. 

In theory, the advent of the internet 
ought to have been good for the 
traditional media, considerably reducing 
the necessary capital and operational 
expenditure necessary to reach the 
same number of readers. There would, 
of course, be increased competition 
from independent publishers, but the 
existing competition had hardly made 
a difference (Socialist Worker has never 
succeeded in taking large numbers of 
readers from the Mirror and never will, 
in its current form at least). 

The poison in the chalice was a steep 
decline, from the publishers’ point of 
view, in the value of advertising. Online 
ads effectively require publishers to 
accept a far smaller piece of the pie, in 
a market in which they are dominated 
by the largest internet companies - 
Google and Facebook - in whose hands 
control over what people look at is 
effectively concentrated. The traditional 
media organisations were eviscerated 
by this pressure - newsrooms shrank 
and journalism was _ aggressively 





proletarianised, with the result that 
more and more (and necessarily worse) 
content is produced by ever fewer, 
worse-paid writers and editors. This is 
the phenomenon Nick Davies called 
‘churnalism’ in his seminal polemic, 
Flat earth news. 


Media power 


The major print media in this country 
have avoided the usual fate of declining 
economic sectors (in this day and age, 
that means falling prey to asset-stripping 
vulture capitalists), principally because 
newspaper proprietorship — confers 
extra-economic benefits. Unlike in the 
United States, broadcast news media 
are heavily regulated in terms of overt 
political bias, which introduces real 
limits to broadcasters’ ability to create 
stories. They are - with apologies to 
the Brexiteers - story takers, not story 
makers. 

The business end of framing the news 
must be done by media organisations 
with a freer hand, which are not afraid 
of accusations of bias, or subject to fines 
from the government regulator, Ofcom, 
on that basis. There is an important 
structural role fulfilled here, which has 
to do with the constraining of political 
choices within the bourgeois political 
regimes. ‘Story making’ mediates 
the other parts of the ruling class - be 
they the collective power of capital in 
the form of advertisers, professional 
politicians or even state-core operatives 
- to the disadvantage of plebeian 
opposition. 

What is interesting about the new 
internet media 1s that, though they have 
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had a catastrophic effect on the revenues 
of the traditional media, they cannot - or 
cannot yet - supplant the ‘story making’ 
role in a sufficiently organised way to 
replace the old press. The monopolistic 
forces in the new media are platforms, 
rather than publishers; that is, they 
get rich not off their own content, but 
that of others. This means that they 
relinquish the kind of direct political 
control enjoyed by Rupert Murdoch - 
even though they possess it in theory - 
to preserve the i//usion of a transparent 
public sphere which discriminates 
against nobody. This is necessary for the 
same reason that letters to the editor of 
the Daily Mail tend to reflect the petty- 
bourgeois enragé outlook of the paper: 
people must feel that the platform is 
‘theirs’, or at least as much theirs as 
anyone else’s. 

This game has always been good 
business, but today it is more urgent. 
Though their operations are only very 
unsystematically regulated at present, 
the social media barons are politically 
cautious, since their businesses are 
plainly anti-competitive and _ only 
protected from anti-trust action by 
40 years of judicial sabotage of the 
relevant legislation in the USA. It 
will not take much to bring serious 
enforcement back on the agenda, 
and indeed Google and Facebook are 
especially vulnerable at this point: they 
are blamed both by Donald Trump and 
the far right for allegedly promoting 
‘cultural Marxism’, and by the liberals 
for allegedly allowing Putin’s trolls to 
hand the White House to Trump in the 
first place. 


Thus, they must tread very carefully. 
(Usually the explicit statements of 
tech barons are liberal, but the discreet 
political donations by their companies 
conservative.) For example, Google 
eagerly complies with local censorship 
in its various markets. Its YouTube 
video platform is vulnerable to political 
pressure; at present, it bans content that 
undermines Covid-19 messaging from 
the World Health Organisation, from 
conspiracy theorists and suchlike. 

The power of the traditional media, 
then, is not based fundamentally on 
technology, or else it would already 
be gone. It is based on politics and 
ideology, the hazardous processes by 
which society comes to be governed 
in the interests of the capitalist class. 
The traditional media have been forced 
onto foreign terrain - a world in which, 
economically, media baron Jonathan 
Harmsworth is to Google what a gnat is 
to god; but, still, 1t is Harmsworth who 
has 11 million digital readers, and not a 
web-native competitor. 

The fact that this influence has not 
been destroyed, however, does not mean 
it has escaped unscathed. A period in 
which the ‘Overton window’ narrowed 
significantly has given way to one in 
which far-right kooks walk the corridors 
of power, and the exclusion of socialism 
from the political vocabulary in the 
Anglophone world has become - let us 
say - rather fraught. The problem with 
the transition from old to new media 1s 
that the old media are - as noted - getting 
worse under economic pressure, but the 
new cannot replace them politically, 
precisely because the monopolistic 
structure of the platforms prevents 
a powerful-enough ‘story making’ 
apparatus emerging to challenge the 
Murdochs and Harmsworths. 

This presents opportunities for the 
left, of course, though not in the way 
usually supposed. It is not - or not only 
- the vastly greater leverage offered 
by digital publishing methods over 
print and broadcast media that makes 
the difference, but the fact that the 
bourgeois media is in the middle of an 
awkward transition from one paradigm 
to another, and thus its organisational 
consistency is at a low ebb (a problem 
exacerbated by a wider political crisis). 

For the left to make real, lasting 
inroads, however, it needs its own 
organisational consistency, which 
means it needs parties that organise 
in a healthy manner, and thus can 
fruitfully use the talents at their disposal 
- journalistic talents very much 
included @ 


to advertisers, of course). This is not Subscribe Name: 
a growing segment, and its business 6m 
‘people’ will be far more enthused at the 
international reach of the paper among 
the cosmopolitan young. It even turned 
a profit last year, for the first time in 
decades, thanks to a ‘subscription’ drive 
(in effect, given that all the content 
is free anyway, a drive for recurring 
donations from its readership). Mail 
Online remains the most visited 
English-language news website in the 
world. 

So there are two rather more 
important questions than the bare 
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